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PREFACE 


THE number of English people who take an interest in Gregorian 
music is continually on the increase. It is only fair to say that in 
this country plainchant had at one period become a thing of the ~ 
past, a form of art meriting the title “‘ archaic,’ and that people 
who could be satisfied with such a plain type of music were 
looked down upon with a sort of pitying contempt. Here and 
there attempts were made to sing portions of the plainchant, but 
the musical text had become corrupt, the method of execution debased, 
and the idea of examining the original sources had not yet materialised. 
How could enthusiasm be aroused on behalf of such a chant, which 
had been reduced by successive ‘“‘ editings ’’ to a mere skeleton? And 
this skeleton was ready to crumble into dust, until the unambitious- 
labour of a few monks, undertaken with the object of providing their 
monastery with the necessary choir-books, succeeded in reviving 
nerves, muscles, and tissues, and giving life to the dry bones. It 
was a revelation to the whole world. In England, Anglicans were 
the first to bestir themselves: the “‘ Plainsong and Medieval Music 
Society ’’ was formed, and studied the question on the lines initiated 
by the Solesmes school, and published in 1895 an excellent manual 
entitled The Elements of Plainsong, examining the different 
aspects of the question in the light of contemporary research. At 
the same time this society, followed later by the “Society of the 
Faith,” bent its activities to the encouragement of the true perform- 
ance of plainsong in the Church of England, adapting for this purpose 
English words to the venerable melodies once familiar in England. 
The former society drew almost without exception upon the liturgical 
chant of Sarum, which had been carefully organised by the Norman 
St. Osmund, and had spread thence over all the southern part of 
England, and even to Ireland. 
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Meanwhile the work of the Solesmes Benedictines could not pass 
unnoticed by the members of their order in this country. The Bene- 
dictine Nuns of Stanbrook published in Gregorian Music an excellent 
vésumé of the Paléographie musicale of Solesmes, followed in 1905 by 
a most useful Grammar of Plainsong, where the true principles were 
explained in a thoroughly practical way. The arrival of the French 
Benedictines in England, first at Farnborough, and then in the Isle of 
Wight, gave a new impetus to the study of Gregorian chant, and 
Press controversies were indulged in which showed. up the fact that the 
majority of the critics were in utter ignorance of their subject-matter. 
Finally the Motu Proprio of Pius X. in 1903 put an end to most of 
the controversial points by defining the position of the Gregorian 
chant in the Liturgy of which it forms an integral part, and sealing 
with its authority the work of the Solesmes Benedictines. The present 
volume proposes to show, among other things, how Gregorian chant 
is, On its own merits, worthy of this high approval. Westminster 
Cathedral, together with the Pro-cathedral at Dublin, threw itself 
into the movement, and many churches gave earnest of a desire Me 
fall in line with the wishes of the Sovereign Pontiff. 

Still, to many people (even to some great musicians) Gregorian 
chant remains a riddle for which a solution must be sought. In this 
short book we do not pretend to solve the problem—we shall try 
just to lift a corner of the veil, to point the way for those who would 
fain arrive at the goal of Truth. We shall deal with Gregorian chant 
as it may be heard in many chapels and churches since the reforming 
movement reached its climax in the Motu Proprio of Pope Pius X.: 
we shall explain all that seems strange to modern ears, and shall 
make a short excursion into the domain of history; we shall enquire 
into the origin of plainsong, and shall follow the vicissitudes through 
which it has passed in the course of the centuries. 
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PLAINCHANT 


PARI 1 
DESCRIPTION OF GREGORIAN CHANT 





INTRODUCTORY. 


THE most fervid advocates of plainsong must admit that the first 
impression which it produces is one of unfamiliarity. Everything 
in this peculiar type of music seems anomalous: its tonality, so different 
from our modern tonality; its rhythm (or what one might be tempted 
to call its absence of rhythm, when one misses the regular occurrence 
of the strong beat which seems an essential part of our modern music); 
the method, styled barbaric, used in fitting melody to words without 
regard to their quantities or accents; the interminable vocalises of 
which some examples consist, while others are simple to the verge 
of inanity. The strangeness would not wear off if, to examine some 
point, the enquirer were to look at the books used by the singers; 
for he would find before him indecipherable hieroglyphics which make 
confusion worse confounded. He might be tempted to give up 
expecting to find anything intelligible in plainchant, and to admit 
the truth of the accusation that the Church deliberately chooses the 
unbeautiful, to guard the faithful from the dangers of indulging the 
senses. We propose to throw some light upon these different points, 
and to persuade the reader to agree with us that Gregorian music, 
for all its strange clothing and rugged appearance, is none the less 
-a manifestation of the Beautiful, and that the Church, though she 
approaches the senses in a different way from the modern musician, 
knows how to take possession of all our faculties in order to direct 
them towards God. 


CHAPTER I 
GREGORIAN TONALITY 


As one of our great liturgical scholars has said, we shall never fully 
realise how numerous are those treasures of antiquity which the 
Church has preserved in her storehouse. The tonality (more 
accurately, the modality) of the Gregorian chant is an heritage which 
she alone has known how to preserve; to her are we indebted for the 
echo of the old Greek music which we hear to-day. We call it an 
echo; and it is in truth but a faint one, for plainchant has in practice 
largely simplified the older music: in displacing the chromatic and 
enharmonic genera in favour of the diatonic it has removed an element 
of variety, though we may say that it has by this very process acquired 
greater dignity and vigour. But its musical system is based, in 
accord with the practice of antiquity, upon the division of the notes 
of the scale into tetrachords. We do not propose to treat of the 
hexachordal system at length, but to content ourselves with reminding 
our readers that its scale ranged through two octaves, each octave 
being divided into two conjunct tetrachords, the tones and semitones 
of which were arranged in the same order. The two inner tetra- 
chords were disjunct one with the other, but united to form a new 
tetrachord which borrowed its notes from both, Bd replacing Bg in 
order to keep the semitone in its right position. 
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This scale has survived as the plainchant scale. Later on a lower 
note was added, indicated by the Greek letter T (gamma), whence 
the name gamut has been given to the whole scale in which the sounds 
are repeated in the same order at the octave. 

In this system the Greek musicians had distinguished seven octaves, 
each starting from one of the notes of the upper octave in the gamut: 
notice that the Greeks did not think up the scale as we do, but down. 
These seven octaves formed the modes, each of which had a different 
atmosphere (00s), and gave an intense variety to music which was 
monodic, or practically so, a variety which cannot be extracted from 
our two modern modes. 

One might be tempted to identify these ancient modes with the 
modes of plainsong, especially as the Greek names have been attached 
to these, by a mistake of obscure origin. One reason of the confusion 
is that, while the Gregorian melodies were actually written after the 
style of the old Greek modes, their classification (made later on) 
does not correspond to the old nomenclature. To give the date of 
this classification is not easy: it is first found in a fragment ascribed 
to Alcuin (eighth century), but there are some indications of an earlier 
origin, and eminent plainchantists have no hesitation in dating the 
classification at the end of the sixth century, in the very time of 
St. Gregory the Great. There is nothing unlikely in the contention 
_ that the great Pope, when codifying his Antiphoner, wished to regu- 
larise matter which had doubtless appeared to him in some 
confusion. 

The passage in Alcuin to which we have just referred knew of the 
existence of eight modes, four being called authentic and four plagal. 
But this very distinction, as well as the primitive names of the modes, 
points back to a time when there were but four, under which all the | 
chants of the Antiphoner were arranged. They had Greek names: 
protus, deuterus, tritus, tetrardus (or tetrarchius, according to Alcuin), 
indicating their Byzantine origin; Aurelian of Réomé (ninth century) 
actually states that they came from the Eastern Empire. | 

The four primitive modes are built on the octaves which start 
from ve, mi, fa, sol, these same notes being the finals or tonics of the 
melodies belonging to each mode. But it is not to be supposed that 
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the starting-point of each octave is an unalterable boundary, for the 
melody might also descend among the notes of the lower tetrachord, 
which gave each mode a compass of eleven notes; and the musical 
scale was thus almost entirely covered by the four modes. 

Melodies whose range covers the whole extent of the mode are 
very rare. Some examples are given in the Graduals (protus) Universi, 
for Advent Sunday; (deuterus) Exsurge, for Monday before Easter, | 
in which the lower Bf does not occur; (tritus) Anima nostra, from 
the mass Sapientiam for many martyrs; (tetvarvdus) Qui sedes, for the 
third Sunday in Advent. 

In some Graduals which extend over the whole compass of their 
mode, especially if that be the tvitws, the earlier part confines itself 
to the lower notes, while the Verse makes use of the higher part of the 
scale. This arrangement, caused by differences of vocal compass, 
helps us to understand the division which came about later, when the 
four modes became eight. It may be observed, in fact, that in the 
greater number of pieces the melody has not a wide range, so that 
in the same mode may be found pieces in a high pitch and pieces in 
a low pitch. As arule an interval of a fifth, counting upwards from 
the tonic, is common to both; beyond this they diverge. Some range 
among the upper fourth, while the others descend more or less into 
the lower fourth. It seemed advisable, therefore, to divide each 
mode into two. The section which kept its octave intact above the 
final was called the authentic mode; while the other section, whose 
octave lay between the fourth below the final and the fifth above, 
took the name of lagis or plaga, from a Greek word meaning oblique. 
In France and England the word flagal has been derived from this, 
and the modes are now divided into authentic and plagal. The 
following table shows the scheme, the open notes denoting the 
pentachord common to each mode. 


1st Mode authentic : 
-@ ©. 






Protus 


Plagal 2nd Mode 
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| 3rd Mode authentic | 


Deuterus pov 
oe @& ; 
| Plagal 4th Mode 


~ sth Mode authentic 






Tritus 


is Plagal 6th Mode | 


es 


Tetrardus 


|. Plagal 8th Mode | 


Thus, shortly, did the tenth century explain the division of the 
eight modes into authentic and plagal. It is possible that the plagal 
modes originally had their final in the upper pentachord, but the 
scope of this book does not allow us to go into the question: the actual 
books of the Gregorian chant are written according to the system, 
as described above, and our aim is merely to explain existing facts, 
and we would suggest that those who wish to go deeply into the 
matter should study in some library the works recommended. 

There is in each mode a note styled the dominant, which in im- 
portance is equal to the final. It does not necessarily appear more 
often than the rest, although such is frequently the case, but its 
influence may be felt throughout the passage; put differently, we 
may say that the other notes are distributed about it: and when an 
antiphon is accompanied by a recitative, the reciting-note is always 
on the dominant. The dominants of the authentic modes are a fifth 
above the final. The third mode is no exception to this rule, although 
modern books give its dominant as C. Its real dominant is B, but 
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the attracting power of the note above has managed to raise it the 
more easily because B is a variable note, and the reciting-note for 
the psalms has become C. The antiphon-melodies and melismatic 
passages have also become somewhat altered, but in numberless 
instances the original dominant still makes its presence felt; and 
MSS. are even met with, especially in Italy, which have kept B for 
the reciting-note of the psalms. 

In the plagal modes the position of the dominant varies. The. 
second and sixth modes have it on the third above the final. It 
would seem that the same was originally the case in the eighth mode, 
but here the attracting C has raised it, as in the case of the third 
mode dominant. The fourth mode is rather puzzling. A is given 
as the dominant, and many examples in this mode seem actually to 
have this dominant; but in many passages G is borne on the ear with 
greater persistency, and it is not without interest that the Ambrosian 
rite contains many antiphons in this mode whose psalms recite on G. 
There are other irregularities which lack of space prevents us from 
mentioning; but there is nothing surprising in this when we recall 
what has been said above, that the division into eight modes is in fact 
arbitrary. 


CHAPTER II | 
THE RHYTHM OF GREGORIAN CHANT 


WE have often heard people remark, ‘‘ Your melody may be pleasing 
enough, but it has no rhythm.” That may well be the impression 
felt by those who hear it for the first time. In these days rhythm 
and metre are generally confused, and because people do not hear 
the strong beat recurring at regular intervals in a melody they say, 
“Tt has norhythm.’’ But plainsong has nevertheless its own rhythm, 
and that well marked; and we should even go so far as to say that, 
in spite of superficial appearances, its rhythm is not essentially different 
from that of modern music. To understand this statement, which | 
may seem paradoxical, we must go behind the external and artificial 
arrangements of some rhythmic schemes, and go to the central prin- 
ciple of rhythm, the soul of all music. 

The scholars of the plainsong revival have given us two definitions 
of rhythm. Dom Pothier, in Les Mélodies erégoriennes, says: “‘ La 
-proportion dans les divisions constitue le rythme.’ That definition 
is true, but seems to us too general, for it applies equally well to the 
arts of repose, such as architecture and painting, as well as to those 
of motion, such as music and dancing. Other writers, noticing this 
deficiency and wishing to be more precise, have simply gone back to 
the old definition of Plato: ‘‘ Rhythm is order of movement,” which 
St. Augustine applies to music itself: ‘“‘ Musica est ars bene movendt.’’ 
As a matter of fact this definition is much more exact, and brings us 
to the very core of the matter. | 

It is not enough for movement to be continuous and uniform, 
as of a sound prolonged indefinitely, for it to possess rhythm. Such 
movement cannot be “ ordered,’ for order presupposes a certain 
number of distinct units. The flow of sound must therefore be inter- 
rupted, if not by silences, at least by variations of duration and stress, 
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or by infusions of new power. But even this is not enough by itself. 
For if, in the following example, we were actually to beat out each 


note separately, 


we should not have rhythm: we should merely have separate units 
dividing the movement, but not “ordering”’ it. It results in a 
movement without form, and void: it requires an element which we 
“may rightly call spiritual to give it life: that element is rhythm. 

In the human body, the function of life is to join together the 
various members which make up the whole, in a manner which we 
call a synthesis. In actual fact, if life ceases, the members cease to 
hold together. Rhythm also is a synthesis: for rhythm to exist there 
must be a certain number of sound-producing movements united in 
such a way as to form a connected whole. 

This brings us to the question of the proportionate relation of 
these units one to another. It is not merely a return to the definition 
of Dom Pothier cited above, but the starting-point whence we shall 
discover why it is that rhythm consists in the proportionate relation- 
ship between these units. Into the succession of individual sounds 
reproduced above, let us introduce some longer than the others: 


ee 
00-2 0 0 0 o_o 


_ We have now the feeling of rhythm. Why? Because we have 
the feeling of beginning and end, two or more movements joined 
together in such a way as to give the feeling of one whole; because 
we feel a synthesis, a life, a vital principle which turns to work and 
to rest, something like the beating of the heart. ae 

But it is not necessary for the prolongation to be actually marked 
in order to give the ear the feeling of rhythm: it is enough to feel 
that at certain points prolongation might exist, even when it does not 
actually exist. In the following example 


or, 
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where the end of each movement is marked by a slight rest in the 
voice, the rhythm is no less pronounced than in the foregoing, where 
‘it was marked by a prolongation. In short, the end of a movement 
or of a rhythmic period is normally marked by a prolongation; which 
is natural, because it corresponds to a rest in the voice. But it often 
happens that the voice takes its new flight leaving only the impression 
of a possible prolongation which does not actually occur. 

From these two kinds of rest, long and short, are derived two 
kinds of rhythm: ternary, where the rest is marked by a long note— 
z.é., a note of double length, as Guido d’Arezzo remarks; and binary, 
where the rest is of single length only. The first ‘‘ time” (¢empus) 
of the rhythm represents the rise of the voice (arsis), the second its 
rest (thesis), or frequently ictus, down-beat. These two successive 
“times ’’ may be either strong or weak, but normally the accent 
is found on the arsis, while the thests is weaker, because the force of 
the arsis or flight is spent in its movement. But when the music is 
accompanied by words it may happen that the thesis will fall on the 
accented syllable which is the arsis of the word. The thesis of the 
music will in that case be strong, but it will not be a real “rest ’’; 
the voice will take its start again from this syllable, either to continue 
its flight or to rest on the following syllable. The result is a pleasing 
diversity, a freedom of musical phrase which is one of the charms 
of plainsong. It may be seen in the antiphon at pl. IV., in which the 
accented syllables are sometimes at the arsis, sometimes at the thesis. 

What, then, is the difference between Gregorian and modern 
rhythm? The main difference is that in a plainsong melody ternary 
and binary rhythm are mixed in a more or less irregular way; while 
modern, or mensurate, music allows of no such admixture. In the 
latter the rhythm of one melody is either binary or ternary throughout, 
a fact which connects this music directly with ancient Greek and 
Latin metrical poetry ; while plainsong, with its free rhythm, recalls to us 
the charm of the pvosa vincta whose rules Cicero and Quintilian expound. 

What we have said of the elements of rhythm applies also to 
musical phrases. Modern music aims at equality between its phrases, 
and the rules agreed upon by musicians fix an almost complete sym- 
metry between phrases, groups, half-periods, and periods, a system of 
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“ carrure,’’ and the rule of the eight measures. None of this is found 
in plainsong. There is indeed a balance between phrases, but this 
balance does not aim at equality; a phrase of two members may very 
well correspond to one of three members, and vice versa: so long as 
there is no great disproportion between the two, it is enough. 

All this shows how useless it is to expect the strong beat to recur 
at regular intervals in Gregorian music. This strong beat in modern 
music is found always to coincide with the down-beat or first of the 
metrical bar; but there is a reaction from this system, led by great 
musicians of our own time, who are trying to get away from the 
constraint of this law. The law of the strong down-beat did not 
appear till the sixteenth century, and is due to the exigencies of dance- 
music; a fortiori it is alien from the Gregorian rhythm, where we must 
not expect to find the strict equality of the notes which confine the 
syllables of a metrical text. Especially in syllabic plainchant is the 
time-value of the note indeterminate, varying according to the time 
required to enunciate the syllable. It is perhaps unnecessary to 
remark that thé primary time-value is not susceptible of division: 
the subdivision into minute POP OHs is a medieval idea, totally 
unknown to the ancients. 

In treating, however, of the admixture of binary and ternary | 
rhythms in plainsong, are we not binding it in those very chains which 
we so often regret to find in modern music? Are we not moving in 
a circle back to metre? This specious objection has actually been 
put forward against the theory we have just given. We cannot 
reply here in great detail: one point will be enough. The binary 
and ternary subdivisions are facts of natural law and are found in all 
music: they are the framework of the chant and support it just as. 
the skeleton supports the human body. But that is not the same 
thing as saying that they should appear through or above the melody ; 
the effect in that case would be disastrous. All that is necessary is 
that their presence may be felt, that the chant be not soft and flabby, 
somewhat similar to a model of the human body by a painter or 
sculptor who has never studied anatomy. The admixture of two 
kinds of rhythm and the indeterminate value of the primary time-unit, 
when combined with intelligent phrasing, do actually make the execution 
of a plainchant melody like good reading ornamented by melody. 


CHAPTER Iii 


THE NATURE AND STRUCTURE OF 
THE MELODIES 


Many people are surprised or even bewildered by the long vocalises 
with which some of the chants are ornamented. Some find them 
wearying, others accuse them of interrupting the text of the liturgy 
to no purpose, cutting up the sense of the words and hindering devotion. 
Curiously enough, this objection is found as early as the days of 
Cranmer, who in 1545 is writing to Henry VIII.: “ In mine opinion 
the song that shall be made thereunto would not be full of notes, 
but as near as may be for every syllable a note; so that it may be 
sung distinctly.’’ He was followed by those so-called artists of the 
seventeenth century who, as we shall see later, mutilated the venerable 
melodies of the Church. But the truth is that these melodies, in the 
richness of their vocalisation, are merely responding to a feeling 
innate in the human breast. To sing without words is called in Latin 
qubilave, a word which is itself derived from the Greek interjection 
tov, tov, a cry of joy as old as humanity, which may still be heard 
_to-day in the country, ornamented with interminable prolongations 
which attempt to give expression to the joy of existence. 

There is no doubt that St. Augustine had heard it often in the 
country round Hippo, when he expounded the Psalms to his people 
in these words: “I am speaking of things known to you. A singer 
‘jubilating “ does not pronounce his words, but expresses his joy by 
inarticulate sounds. In the ecstasy of his exaltation, what he is able 
to speak and understand is not enough to satisfy him, but he lets 
forth a kind of cry of happiness without admixture of words. Why 
does he act thus? Because his joy is too great for words to express.” 
And after he has reminded his hearers that these jubilations can be 
heard in the fields, particularly at the time of harvest or vintage, he 
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goes on to say: “‘ And when do we jubilate ? When we praise what 
cannot be expressed in words.’’ Then he tells over the signs of God's 
goodness and power, the daily sight of which should arouse in us 
feelings which can only be expressed by jubilation. St. Jerome 
tells us the same thing, and Cassiodorus, in the sixth century, informs 
us that the jubilus was specially used to amplify the chant of the 
Alleluya. ‘“‘ Here is Alleluya met with again: it is short, but it is to 
be sung to the Lord with the jubilation of a whole psalm.”’ 

And in fact the jubilus is particularly a prolongation of the last 
syllable of the Alleluya. It is found also in the Graduals, and in the 
Offertory verses, which unfortunately we never have the opportunity 
of hearing nowadays. In the Roman rite the length of the jubilus 
is restrained (restraint has always been a characteristic of the Roman 
spirit), but in other places, especially in the Ambrosian rite, it has far 
greater extent. 

We have mentioned nearly all the examples in which long vocalisa- 
tions are met with, but must add to them (a) the Tracts, where 
they occur in a less ambitious and more monotonic form, because of 
the essentially penitential character of these psalms (¢od was a cry 
of grief as well as of joy); and (0) certain responds on solemn feasts, 
into which they were inserted at a later date. In short, the jubilus ~ 
seems to be somewhat of a rarity in plainchant. To get a more 
general and accurate idea of the various forms of this kind of music, 
we must go through the sundry kinds of chant which make up the 
store of the Gregorian treasure-house. 

Starting with the simplest forms, we come to the Liturgical veciia- 
tives. As often as not, recitatives in these days consist of a monotone 
(vecto tono) into which certain inflections are introduced, to break the 
monotony and to mark one or two of the final accents of a clause or 
sentence. But it is more than likely that the original practice was 
different. Without referring to the other ancient tongues which do 
not bear immediately on our subject, it is certain that Latin was - 
(and is) an essentially melodious language, and that the simplest 
form of reading differed considerably from our monotone. The voice 
rose on the accented syllable, and the syllables. before and after the 
accent shared more or less in this elevation. We can readily under- 
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stand, then, that no attempt was made to use elaborate melodies in 
reading before the assembly of the faithful; the melodious inflections 


of ordinary speech were sufficient, the intervals being indefinite, as 


in conversation. ; 

_ The accents before pauses, being more important, bore inflections 
which were fixed and therefore definite in their intervals; these con- 
tinued in use after the introduction of monotonic recitation. 

The collects, epistles, and gospels have very simple modulations. 
repeated throughout. There is nothing wearying in their monotonic 
nature, because their texts are not of any great length. Nothing can 
be simpler than the ancient tone for the collects, republished in the 
Vatican Cantorinus: 





Do-mi-nus vo - bis = cum. Et cum spi-ri- tu tu-o. 














: REET oA NARA ATA RONEN TRI NCE Nat ORE 
O-re - mus. Con-ce - de...om - ni- po-tens De- us...ve - tus - ta 





The whole collect is sung on two notes only, which are found 
enough to give great beauty to this inflected recitation. The epistle- 
tone gives us a slightly more ornate melody, in which the medial 
cadence is different from the final: 


SSS Se 


Fra-tres: Cor-de e-nim cre -di-tur ad jus - ti - ti - am: 





O-re au-tem con-fes - si -'0 At. iad sa - lu - tem. 
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Here the melody ranges over four notes, and the cadences emphasise 
two accents, whereas the collect-tone emphasises one only. It is 
worth noticing how frequently the accents are prepared for by dropping 
the voice on one or other of the preceding notes; and still more worthy 
of treatment (had we but space) would be those combinations of 
accents styled cursus, for which the student is referred to the present 


writer’s article AccENT in the Dictionnaire d’Archéologie chrétrenne 


et de Liturgie, edited by Dom Cabrol, or to the Grammar of Plain- 
chant by the Benedictines of Stanbrook (Burns and Oates, Orchard 
Street, W.). Here we have only space to direct attention to the 


important part which the tonic accent plays in liturgical recitative. 


Its function is the same in the chant of the Preface, and of the Pater- 


noster, where the melody is more ornate. The oldest forms of the 


Gloria in excelsis, and the “‘ authentic ” melody of the Credo are also — 


recitatives in which the inflection is ruled by the accent. 


Vatican Edition, No. XV. 





Et in ter-ra pax ho-mfi-ni-bus bo-nz vo- lun - ta - tis 


Authentic chant for the Credo: 





Et in’ u-num Do-mi-num Je - sum Chris-tum, Fi - .- 





te eet ee eo aN sige Waal) oa 


In fact, these chants belong to a kind of recitative wich occupies : | 


a large place in the Divine Office, about which we have something — 
further to say. This is in connection with psalmody, the characteristic 
feature of which is its division into verses. Each verse is nore 
divided into two parts, the end of the former being marked by the 
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THE ANTIPHONALE MISSARUM _OF ST. GREGORY, 
St. Gall Library, MS. 339. Tenth Century. 
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cadence called medzal (inflection), while the end of the latter is termed 
jimal cadence (ending). In certain cases there is also an intonation 
at the beginning of the verse. 

Psalmody in its earliest form is met with as a solo, as in the 
monasteries of Egypt visited by Cassian in the fourth century, where 
the monks sang the psalms in turn while the community listened. 
There is no doubt that we see here the psalmody in directum referred 
to by St. Benedict in his rule. But in his day two forms of psalmody 
were in use: vesponsorial, which consisted in interpolating between the 
verses a short refrain, sung by the whole assembly; and antiphonal, for 
which the congregation was divided into two choirs, which sang the 
verses of the psalm alternately. The origin of responsorial psalmody 
may well have been the Alleluya found in the Scriptural heading of 
several psalms. Cassian tells us that in Egypt the choir did not 
repeat Alleluya in psalms which did not contain the word in their 
title, which would seem to suggest that elsewhere it had been added 
to other psalms, and this custom most likely led to that of taking 
certain verses, or portions of verses, for the choir to repeat as a refrain, 
referred to in the Apostolic Constitutions as "Axporeneutia. 

The Ambrosian rite, at ferial matins in Eastertide, has a way of 
chanting the Psalms with Alleluya which might give some idea of the 
nature of this early psalmody: 





Be - a- tus vir...et in vi -a pec-ca-to-rum non ste-tit, al - le-luy-a. 


_ Frequent examples are met with, in manuscripts or in ancient 
customs of certain dioceses, of psalms sung with Alleluya repeated 
after each verse, either in the service of the “‘ Farewell to Alleluya ”’ 
or at vespers in Eastertide. One such is givenin The English Hymnal | 
(Oxford University Press), Appendix 4. 

_ ~+What was the primitive psalmody like? Was it simple or 
_ elaborate ? We should be inclined to say that it was simple, especially 
in the monasteries, and are disposed to notice an archaic flavour 

_ about the Ambrosian example reproduced above; but how are we 
to know for certain? It is so easy to go wrong when we have no 
Big. 2 
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manuscripts of the period under consideration; those of the Ambrosian 
rite are none of them older than the eleventh century. St. Augustine 
seems almost to indicate the contrary when he speaks of the simplifica- 
tion of the psalmody by St. Athanasius, and when he places the 
chant, as he had heard it at Milan and introduced it into Africa, 
in contradistinction to the psalter simplified by the Bishop of 
Alexandria. 

The antiphons must have been very simple in their origin: when 
we remember that the antiphon was a refrain designed to be repeated 
by the people between the verses of a psalm, we may assume that it 
was necessarily not very complicated. And as a matter of fact we 
find many antiphons so short as to form barely one musical phrase: 
they convey the impression of being tacked on to the preceding verse, 
and even the cadence does not always give the idea of a definite 
mode. 

For example: 





(Mode 1.) Rec-tos_ de - cet col-lau- da-ti - o (or) col-lau-da-ti - o. 





(Moder.) Et om - nis man-su - e - tu - di = nis e - + jus, 





(Mode8.) In tu-a jus-ti-ti-a li- be - ra me Do-mi-ne. 


It will be noticed that these antiphons begin on the dominant 
of the mode. There are many others which follow the same 
rule. The third example is already slightly more complex; it 
has two sections with a mora on the last note of the former 
member. 
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In other instances the first section consists of an intonation which 
has considerable resemblance to the intonation of the psalm. 





(Mode&.) A-do - ré-te  D6é-mi-num in au - la san-cta —. e-jus. 


The majority of the antiphons of the Psalter are of this character; 
and because of their shortness and the simplicity of their melodies, 
which is frequently reminiscent of the melody of the psalm, the faith- 
ful could easily remember them when they had been sung by the 
cantor, and repeat them after him. This custom is not unknown 
in the Church in other connections, and we remember having often 
heard French hymns sung in this fashion. 

The psalm-chant, when performed by a solo voice, could have 
a richly adorned melody: we still possess examples in the way the 
Invitatory is sung, and in the chant of the canticle Benedictus es in 
the Mass of Saturdays in Embertide, which is a case of psalmody 
with refrain. It is interesting to notice that in many Invitatories 
the medial cadence reproduces the final cadence of the psalm-verses, 
which demonstrates still more clearly the connection between the 
melodies of antiphon and psalm. 
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We cannot follow the antiphons right through in their develop- 
ment; we must content ourselves with referring to the Quadripartite 
antiphons, which are very similar to stanzas of four iambic dimeters, 
having melodies similar to the hymns. Here is one frequently met 





Ro-ra-te ce-li dé-su - per, et nu-bes plu-ant jus-tum: 





a- pe-fi- 4- tur ter.-. ra, et ger-mi-net Sai-va - to-rem, 


We are disposed to conclude that melodies of this kind are remi- 
niscent of popular airs which Churchmen heard sung around them, 
in which they had themselves taken part. There is no reason why 
the same thing should not have happened in those ages as occurred 
during more recent times, when Blessed Louis-Marie Grignion de 
Montfort set his spiritual songs to secular airs; so well did he succeed 
that the original words were forgotten, and cannot be now recon- 
structed. Perhaps some movement of this kind is responsible for 
the almost complete disappearance of the heathen songs. 

In fact these melodies show great adaptability. The phrases are 
developed or shortened at will, according to the number of syllables. 
They are modified to suit the position of the accents: one or two of 
them are suppressed altogether if the antiphon is too short; some are. 
added if it is too long, in such a way that a form of four ‘‘ members ”’ 
can be reduced to two, or amplified to eight or ten. In antiphons 
of this complexity, to study the development of the original subject 
is most interesting, especially as the unknown composers made use 
of many different devices to vary their musical phrases, thus avoiding 
monotony. For this reason we meet with contrary motion, repeti- 
tions, imitations, melodic echoes, musical rhymes, and (in a word) 
all that is necessary to make the Gregorian chant pleasing and artistic 
music, so long as it remains always within the bounds of what is 
sufficiently restrained for use in worship. 
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These more complicated antiphons are sung in the Divine Office 
upon the evangelical canticles (Magnificat and Benedictus); they are 
also to be heard at Mass, in the form of Introits or of Communions, 
where they are the only surviving portion of a once complete psalm. 
But the longest, without doubt, are the antiphons of the Processionale, 
which (though they occupy but a small place in the present Roman 
books) were found in great number in the old Diocesan uses. 

It will be readily seen that such anthems could not be performed 
by the assembly: their existence may be attributed to a kind of 
transposition between the parts of trained and untrained singers, 
first seen in the West at Milan, under the influence of St. Ambrose— 
we refer to the antiphonal psalmody in which the whole ’exx«Anota 
took part. There is a well-known passage in the Confessions of St. 
Augustine, in which he explains the origin of this form of psalmody, 
imitated from what was already customary in'the East. The con- 
gregation, naturally, was not able to sing the more elaborate melodies, 
and it became necessary to simplify the psalmody; and we may 
believe that this simplification took place gradually until it became 
the recitative used in the Breviary psalms to-day, in which a syllable 
rarely has more than one note, especially in the mediation. The 
Commemoratio brevis de tonis et psalmis modulandis, wrongly ascribed 
to Hucbald, but really of the tenth century, gives a certain number 
of formule which are very similar to simple psalmody, with various 
ways of accommodating the accents; and it is noteworthy that the 
famous “‘ abrupt mediations ’’ are not mentioned. 

Solo psalmody has always been very elaborate, especially in the 
Graduals and Offertories. The chants performed between the readings 
from Scripture are the oldest in the Mass. Even to-day the Mass for 
Holy Saturday, which has preserved the primitive structure more 
closely than any other, makes use of these chants alone; and the 
same feature is met with in several Vigil-Masses in the Ambrosian 
rite. In some Graduals and Alleluyas it can be seen that the pivot 
of the melody is a reciting-note which is never missing, as a rule, 
except when the syllables are too few. In the Tracts this reciting- 
note is seen still more clearly, although it is often almost hidden by 
its ornamentation. 
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We have treated psalmody at some length because of its immense 
importance in Gregorian chant, and we have not yet exhausted the 
subject. In the space available we have to speak now of other kinds 
of chants which are in themselves equally interesting. 

The Hymns hold an important place nowadays in the Divine 
Office. This was not always the case: in Rome, at any rate, the 
hymns were still excluded so late as the eleventh century; and we 
find certain dioceses (in Spain, for example) where they were actually 
forbidden. We understand by Hymns those compositions in verse, 
imitated from the classical odes and the popular rhythmic poetry, 
which were introduced into the liturgy by St. Ambrose. In a short 
time they had become so popular in the West that the name of their 
author became a generic term to describe any sacred poetry written 
in the same rhythmic metre. St. Benedict in his Rule uses the term 
‘‘ambrosianum’’ for the hymn of each of the principal Hours, 
Matins, Lauds, and Vespers. The hymns written by the great Doctor 
are divided into strophes of four iambic dimeter verses—the English 
“long metre’’—and the majority of the office-hymns follow this 
type. Other forms of verse are met with, to discuss which in detail 
would take up too much of our space; but we must call attention 
to an important change which took place later on in the rhythmic 
form of the hymns. St. Ambrose had retained the classic “ feet ” 
(though with frequent licence) made up of long and short syllables; 
some of the hymn-writers followed his example, but it soon became 
the custom to replace “‘long”’ syllables by accented syllables, while 
light syllables took the place of ‘‘shorts.’’ In this way rhythmic 
poetry came into being, according to many authorities the primitive 
verse of the Italians, which had never been extinct in popular poetry. 
Thus we have iambic, trochaic, sapphic and other verses, where the 
tonic rhythm, based on the accent, replaces quantity. It must be 
admitted that these compositions abound in licences, especially so 
the iambic dimeters, where the writers are often content with observing 
the final cadence with its requisite proparoxytone; and occasionally, 
but rarely, one is surprised to find a long stressed penultimate. 


1 The subject is treated in greater detail in Latin Hymnody, a later 
monograph in this series. 
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How were these hymns originally sung? We might be inclined 
to think in syllabic chants, after the fashion of the surviving examples 
of Greek melodies, and as a matter of fact, among those handed 
down to us by tradition are many syllabic tunes. In these tunes 
were the long and short syllables marked in singing ? Gevaert does 
not think that they were sung in strict metre, basing his opinion on 
the fact that in iambic verse the short syllable of the uneven feet 
may be replaced at will by a long. The alteration of rhythm (from 
quantitative to accentual) supports this opinion. But, after all, 
we do not know for certain what form the primitive melodies took: 
we have no noted hymns earlier than the tenth century, and most of 
those we have are not syllabic; neums of two and three notes are 
found in them, just as in the anthems, without respect to the quantity 
or the accent of the syllables on which they occur. It seems quite 
useless to try and produce a special rhythm in which to sing these 
hymns: the ordinary plainsong rhythm is all that is necessary or 
advisable. 

The ninth century saw the birth of a new kind of poetical com- 
position, reminiscent of the Byzantine hymns. We remember that 
their versification is based on the number and position of the accented 
syllables. The poet begins by choosing his hirymos—i.e., the typical 
strophe on or after which he will build, in respect of the number and 
place of the accents, all the other strophes of the composition. On 
this system were the sequences written, except that the hirmos is not 
found in them; the strophes are in corresponding pairs, and a new 
melody is set to each group, but the number of syllables is the same, 
the tonic accents correspond, and the cesure are found in the same 
positions in each pair. The first composer of sequences was a monk 
of St. Gall, Notker, surnamed Balbulus because he stammered (0b. 
g12). He tells us himself how he had given up hope of being able 
to memorise the long vocalises of the Alleluya-chant. We must 
remember that the books were still noted in neums without lines, 
and that this notation was only adequate as a help to memory. A 
monk of Jumiéges, fleeing from the invasion of the Northmen, took 
refuge at St. Gall, bringing with him his antiphoner, where Notker 
noticed that a kind of verse was written to these vocalises or sequentia. 
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He conceived the idea of making other verses for the melismata 
which he found so hard to remember ; and his masters Iso and Marcellus 
commending his first attempts, he wrote pieces of this kind for all 
the great feasts. They won immediate recognition and popularity, 
spreading far and wide, and provoking a host of imitations. 

The same time and place is responsible for the appearance of the 
tropes. Tutilo, one of Notker’s brethren, took the notion of doing 
for other melismatic passages what Notker had done for the Alleluya- 
sequentiez; the chants which he particularly elaborated in this way 
were the long vocalises on the last syllable of Kyrie. We call atten- 
tion to this fact, because it explains the titles of the Kyrzes in the 
Vatican Ordinarium Missae. Kyrie IV., e.g., is headed “‘ Cuncti- 
potens Genitor Deus,’”’ these being the opening words of the trope 
which used to be associated with it. It was performed in this fashion: 
the cantor would give the first Kyvze, with trope: 


aa a a e bh ‘ 
2000 PAT AE oP I SE lt Br "eamavitg Raa - ‘ 
aa Sa CEA AERNY ore ON MOTI oe 2s era i 
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Cuncti-potens gé-ni-tor De-us, om-ni-cre-d-tor, e - - - 1é-i-son. 


To which the choir would reply in the same melody, iii a 
vocalise on the last syllable of Kyrie: 





Kysri = @ ee ee ee ee Tks ea 


(The transcription follows the MS. custom of making the same @ do duty for 
“ Kyrie” and “ eleison.”) 


Every anthem of the liturgy was troped in this manner, Credo 
being of course excepted;! but they were not satisfied with setting 
words to melismatic passages: they interpolated quite long com- 
positions, which were more or less a commentary on the text, recalling 

1 There isan instance of a Credo with tropes in a MS. of the British Museum 


(Eg. 2615, f. 50), but the interpolations are passages from other liturgical 
pieces. 
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the sequence-form in the strictness of their rhythmic structure. The 
prose Ave verum, still in use to-day, is a Sanctus-trope. Some of the 
more solemn responsories of the choir office were also elaborated with 
tropes or proses, sung in the same way as the Kyrie of the Mass: a 
verse sung by a solo voice, the choir repeating the melody, vocalising 
on the last syllable of the liturgical text. The Invzolata, still popular 
in France to-day, is a prose which is interpolated into the respond 
Gaude Maria virgo, of which the closing words are post partwm virgo 
tnviolata permansisti ; the prose is merely an expansion of the word 
tnviolata, and the melody of the last two words, with its fuller flow 
of notes, is actually the chant of the last two words of the respond. 

The sequence writers gradually abandoned the Byzantine type 
in favour of the rhythmic style of Latin hymnody. The sequence 
Victme Paschah laudes, ascribed to Wipo, chaplain to the Emperors 
Conrad II. and Henry III. in the first half of the eleventh century, 
already differs from Notker’s form; but the zenith of the style was 
reached by Adam of St. Victor, in the twelfth century. The present 
Roman missal has only five sequences, Victime Paschal at Easier; 
Vent Sancte Spiritus at Whitsunday, a poem ascribed to Innocent 
IIl., the tune being a development of the Alleluya Veni Sancte ; 
Lauda Syon, by St. Thomas Aquinas, for Corpus Christi—an imita- 
tion of Adam of St. Victor’s older sequence melody of Laudes Crucis 
attolamus ; Dies ive, for Requiem Masses, written by Thomas of 
Celano, a thirteenth-century Franciscan, at a time when a fearful 
plague was turning men’s thoughts to the Last Judgment—the chant 
of this seems to be built up on certain passages from the respond 
Libera me; and lastly the prose Stabat Mater, ascribed to another 
Franciscan, Jacopone da Todi, in the fourteenth century: here the 
melody is not coeval with the text. 

The tropes have completely disappeared, a fact which we do not, 
on the whole, regret, for most of them were uninteresting; some few 
are worth reviving for use as motets at Mass or Benediction. But 
with the sequences the case is different: many liturgical authorities 
would like to see them recover their place in the Liturgy. 


CHAPTER IV 
GREGORIAN NOTATION 


THE modern musician is somewhat bewildered when he opens the 
official books of the Church, for the notation is very different from 
that to which he has been accustomed. But he soon finds it easy to 
read, because after all the stave, though it has but four lines, is none 
the less a stave; the clefs are quite easy to understand, for all their 
special form; and when two or three signs have been explained, the 
reading of the square notation is but child’s play. But if our musician 
demands the original documents, and opens a manuscript in neumatic 
notation, he will be confronted by indecipherable and mysterious 


signs. Yet the square notes themselves are directly descended from, 


and derived from, the neums. It was a long while before this fact, 
which seems so obvious to-day, was realised. Early in the nineteenth 
century musical scholars were still in complete ignorance of the sub- 
ject. Fétis (1784-1871) was the first who attempted to decipher the 
mystic signs. He thought that their quaint formations bore some 
resemblance to the demotic script of the ancient Egyptians, and 


had been brought into Europe by the invading hordes of barbarians. — 


It would have been not uninteresting to know the barbarians’ reasons 
for choosing this particular script, and how it came about that it 
was used for reproducing music; but Fétis did not reveal thus far, 


nor, unfortunately, did he make any suggestions as to the connections 


between the ancient and modern notations. Not long afterwards 


Nisard thought he could trace the origin of the neums in the Tironian _ 


notation, a kind of shorthand which was used in classical times for 


abbreviating words. Like Fétis, he made no attempt to explain how oP 
these signs came to represent the melodies which we have to-day. i 
The true solution was first found by Edouard de Coussemaker, and _ 


given to the world in his Histotre de l’ Harmonie au Moyen A ge (1852). 
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FRENCH NEUM-ACCENTS. 
Gradual and Troper from St. Evroult. Paris: Bibl. Nat. fonds latin 
Twelfth Century. 
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“The neums,”’ he said, “have their origin, as we believe, in the 
accents. The acute accent, or arsis, the grave accent, or thesis, and 
the circumflex accent formed by the conjunction of arsis and thesis, 
are the fundamental signs of all the neums.’’ The point has not been 
better put by any who have written since his day. Unfortunately, 
_ Coussemaker did not stop there: he admits the punctum as one of the 
fundamental elements of the neums, equally with the accents, and 
gives the signs time-values which they do not really possess. Dom 
‘Pothier carried the investigation a stage further in Les Mélodies 
gvégoriennes, where he explains that in the neums of St. Gall and its 
family the punctum is merely a modification of the grave accent, 
varied by its writer’s natural tendency to simplify the script. But 
he did not feel able to connect one family—that of the Aquitaman 
neums, or neums with superimposed points—with the accents. Accord- 
ing to Pothier, “ Here, the point is not a derived form: it is an original 
and elemental constituent of this second kind of neum.” The full 
explanation of the truth about this question is forthcoming from 
Dom Mocquereau, who has been able, as a result of minute observa- 
tion, to discover and demonstrate in Vol. I. of the Paléographie 
musicaie that the detached points which make up the Aquitanian 
notation are nothing but a modification of the accent-neums; and 
he has helped us to grasp the successive stages of their development 
by photographic reproductions of various MSS. 

We have already noticed that the tonic accent has an essentially 
musical import in Latin, because it indicates a rising of the voice. 
For this accent to pass on from a grammatical sign to a musical is 
but a short step. As a matter of fact we find the accent-neums in 
all the Eastern liturgies, beginning with the Byzantine. Does this 
mean that the Latin neums are Byzantine in origin, attempts to 
prove which hypothesis have lately been made? We do not think 
it will be necessary to fall back on such a theory. for the tendency to 
mark a rising of the voice by a sign rising from left to right is so 
natural that it may well have had an independent origin in various 
countries, and a short comparison between the Byzantine and Latin 
neums will force us to admit that the former are not original, for their 
meaning, which is purely diastematic, does not convey the primitive 
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meaning of verbal accents, which the Latin neums have faithfully 
preserved. 

The acute accent, or vivga, marks, as we have said, a rising of the 
voice, while the grave accent, which for the sake of convenience 
becomes before long a point (punctum), denotes a falling. In strictly 
syllabic chant, these two signs are all that are used. 

To indicate groups of two sounds, it was necessary to make use 
of combinations of accents: either a rising sequence giving us the 
figure 4/, called podatus, composed of a grave accent and an acute; 
or a falling group, giving us the clivis /\, where the order of the accents 
is reversed. The accents have kept their form, although in the clivis 
the direction of the grave accent has undergone a slight change for 
the convenience of the scribe; but it is always written in a downward 
direction, while the acute accent is in an upward direction. 

In a group of three sounds four combinations may arise. If the 
notes are in ascending order, they are represented by the sign scandicus, 
a neum formed of two grave accents, shown as points, followed by 
an acute accent, thus /. The climacus, denoting three descending 
notes, has the same accents, but the acute accent stands first, thus /+- 
Three notes of which the second is the highest are shown by the 
torculus, a form easily recognised /); while if the second note is the 
lowest the group takes the form N and is called porrectus. 3 

Groups of more than three notes are formed from the foregoing, 
either by adding points, or by combining two or more groups together. 

In Plates 1., II., and III., taken from Paléographie musicale, it 
will be seen how these original neums were written in various ways, 
according to the national peculiarities of various scribes. It will be 
also noticed how the accents develop gradually into the square notes 
as used in the Solesmes and Vatican editions, the Plainsong and 
Medieval Music Society’s publications, the English Hymnal, etc. 

The notation in neum-accents, while perfect from the rhythmical 
standpoint, owing to the extra episematic signs of which we shall 
speak later, has one serious disadvantage from the melodic stand- 
point, for the signs give us only a vague outline of the melodic form; 
they tell us when the chant should rise or fall, but they do not tell 
us through what interval to move. It was not long before attempts 
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were made to improve a state of things which necessitated at least 
five years’ learning for a liturgical singer; he was practically obliged 
to learn his books by heart, the manuscript on the lectern being 
nothing but an aid to memory. The solution of the difficulty was 
found in the neums themselves. While these indications were placed 
over the text at various heights, according to the whim or convenience 
of the scribe, the intermediate points of the groups always showed 
the direction of the melody. To borrow Dom Mocquereau’s language, 
this gave rise to the idea of “ the superposition of the signs, the first 
stage in the diastematic regeneration.” The superposition of the 
signs, in its turn, led rapidly to a more and more regular spacing of 
the notes in exact relation to their musical intervals; till finally the 
invention of the lines and the stave crowned this long period of 
transition. 

This arrangement of neums and their components at various 
heights above the text necessitated an alteration in the signs them- 
_ selves. In the system of pure accents, the whole stroke was the note, 
_ and this was enough when it was only needed in order to show the 
general trend of the melody. But when the intervals had to be 
denoted, the extremity of the accent became the significant part of 
the sign, which was then accentuated by a slight thickening, and this 
‘thickening became the actual square note. | 

The real or imaginary line under the text was from the first the 
terminus a quo from which the size of the intervals was calculated; 
next, a need was felt for a new line to be added with a letter at the 
beginning, called the key (clef), to show the note occurring on this 
line. Other lines were added as needed when the melody ranged 
high or low, till at last, in the eleventh century, Guido d’Arezzo settled 
the number of lines at four; and this stave of four lines, enough for 
the majority of plainsong melodies, is still in use to-day. It would 
be interesting to pursue the history of the development of the notes, 
and to show how modern notation is descended from neums in a direct 
line, but this would lie outside the scope of a treatise on plainchant. 
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CHAPTER I 
ORIGINS 


THE ninth century marks an important epoch in the history of plain- 
song; for the oldest MSS. date from that period, to which also belong 
the earliest writers of theoretical treatises. Does this mean that 
the chant is no older than the ninth century ? Such a view might 
conceivably be taken, and we remember having heard a liturgical 
scholar suggest that Gregorian chant, in the form in which we have 
it, was a product of the literary activity of the Carolingian age. 

It is hardly necessary to spare time to examine such a proposition. 
We still possess authentic documents giving accounts of the work of 
Pippin and Charlemagne, and there is no word in them about the 
composing of a new chant; their intention is rather to bring into the 
_ Frankish Empire the Roman chant, which had been in use in the 

metropolis of Western Christendom since time immemorial. This 
chant is found in MSS. of the ninth century (7.e., almost contem- 
porary with Charlemagne) not in an embryonic but in a perfect state. 
The melodies contained in these books are little masterpieces, and we 
can observe the ignorance of musical composition which then obtained 
by studying certain clumsy adaptations of new texts to old chants 
—¢.g., the proper of the Mass of the Holy Trinity, drawn up by Alcuin. 

Furthermore, in this same ninth century we find a firmly-estab- 
lished tradition ascribing to St. Gregory the Great (540-604), if not 
the composition, at least the arrangement and codification of the 
liturgical music. This tradition is attested by the Pontiff’s biographer, 
John the Deacon. According to him, Gregory, ‘‘ most zealous of 
singers, compiled an antiphonary collection which is of the greatest 
value. Also he founded the song-school (Schola cantorum) which 
still sings in the Roman Church the chant which bears his name. .. . 
At the Schola is preserved the couch on which he lay when singing, 
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the rod with which he threatened the boys, and the original Anti- 
phoner.’” Attempts have been made to cast doubts on the tradition 
to which John the Deacon bears witness, and to assign the codification 
of the chant to various Popes in the eighth century, but the melodies 
themselves show that these conjectures are unsound; and the same 
tradition can be traced back through the eighth century to the later 
years of the seventh. In fact, Archbishop Egbert of York, in his 
Dialogus de Ecclesiastica Institutione, twice refers to the Antiphoner 
and Missal of the blessed Gregory, brought to England by St. Augus- 
tine. And though the Dialogus was written after Egbert’s elevation 
to the see of York in 732, the Archbishop when a young man had 
studied in Rome, where he was ordained deacon towards the end of 
the seventh century. At Rome he would have the opportunity of 
exploring the traditions of the Eternal City, and if this tradition was 
current at the end of the seventh century we have every reason to 
believe it genuine. And when we find, moreover, that at the same 
period Bede refers to singers going from the North to Canterbury, 
to learn the chant under the direction of St. Gregory’s disciples or 
their successors, we may rest well assured that the subject of these 
lessons was that Antiphoner mentioned by Egbert, which St. Gregory . 
had given to St. Augustine. We cannot place any reliance on the 
epitaph of Honorius (0b. 638), for the words divino in carmine pollens 
are not in the same context as the lines 
Namque Gregorii tanti vestigia justi 
Dum sequeris cupiens meritumque geris; 


nor can they be quoted as definite evidence, especially as the epitaph 
refers to many other activities in which Honorius may have followed 
in Gregory's footsteps. 
John the Deacon does not tell us that St. Gregory composed the 
chant which bears his name; the Pope’s work, according to his his-. 
torilan, was a codification and compilation. It is not easy to say 
exactly of what this work consisted. Dom Germain Morin seems on 
the right track when he compares the great Pope’s work on the 
Antiphoner to that which is attributed to him by John the Deacon 
on the Gelasian Sacramentary—‘‘ multa subtrahens, pauca convertens, 
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nonnulla vero superadiciens ’’—removing a good deal, altering a 
few things, and adding some. The Ambrosian chant, as given in 
the oldest MSS., is held by many to be precisely the form which 
Gregory- simplified. The suggestion is a very attractive one, and a 
comparison of the two Antiphoners leads us to support the view, 
for there is a striking similarity between the Ambrosian and Gregorian 
chants; their common ancestry is obvious, and while the former is 
like a thick forest filled with luxuriant growth, the latter seems like 
the same forest in which a clever landscape artist has made well 
designed clearings, opened vistas, and planned walks to make a magni- 
ficent park. Such a work would be in complete accord with the 
Roman “ genius.’”’ But the most ancient Ambrosian MSS. are no 
older than the eleventh century, so that we must be content with 
conjecture on this subject. There are the same resemblances 
to the Gregorian form of the chant in three MSS. which were 
probably used in St. Peter’s at Rome; it has been thought recently 
that they represent the subject-matter of St. Gregory’s work. A 
specimen of this Old Latin chant, compared with the Ambrosian 
and Gregorian, is given in ‘‘ Paléographie Musicale,’’ t. ii., p.61 Here 
again we are unable to procure conclusive evidence; the MSS. are of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and we do not know whether 
the chant they give is a primitive form or a corruption. 

The chant was used in the assemblies of the faithful foie the 
earliest days of the Church. There is nothing surprising in this, for 
in every time and place Divine worship has always been accompanied 
by music. The first Christians naturally followed the example of 
our Blessed Lord, who sang a hymn after the Last Supper with His 
Apostles; and St. Paul makes it quite clear that the example was 
followed, in exhorting the Ephesians and Colossians to pour out their 
hearts to the Lord in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs. 

We naturally associate the tunes used for these hymns, psalms, 
and songs with those used in the Temple at Jerusalem, or in the 
synagogues of the Diaspora. As a matter of fact, the faithful con- 
tinued to attend the Jewish public devotions, as we see in the Acts 
of the Apostles, and for their private meetings they made use of the 


1 See Plate IV., facing p. 48, 
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same psalms which they had sung in the temple or synagogue; for 
there was no need for them to procure new tunes. Do these ancient 
melodies survive to any extent to-day? We believe that such is the 
case, and that our recitatives are probably derived from the Temple 
chants; the use of the jubilusis witnessed by what modern Jews call the 
cantillation—7.e., the vocalises performed on the musical accents of 
the Hebrew text. Gnostic papyri recently discovered are additional 
evidence for the general use of vocalises to adorn or complete a 
recitative. 

We are convinced, however, that it would be a waste of time to 
try and identify the melodies in any detail: it would be a fascinating 
task, but its groundwork would not be sure. For the Hebrew melodies 
have been much altered in the course of centuries, and the authors 
of the Jewish Encyclopedia do not hesitate to attribute many of 
these alterations, both in tonality and in melody, to the influence 
of plainchant; while Turkish or Arab music has certainly had some- 
thing to do with corrupting the Jewish chants. We shall not make 
any attempt to draw out these easily-made analogies, especially as 
it involves joining together fragments of melodies which would be 
astonished could they be conscious of meeting. 

As we have previously remarked, we must also take cognisance 
_ of considerable local influence in the Gregorian melodies; and some 
passages, whether in antiphons or in hymns, can most probably be 
referred to popular melodies older than Christendom. ? 

However that may be, the Popes could not remain indifferent to 
the development of the liturgical chant. Gerbert published a curious 
eighth-century document, written by some Frankish monk who had 
made a journey to enquire into the customs and traditions of the 
Roman monasteries. He relates how, according to what he was told 
in Rome at the time of his visit, Pope Damasus (366-384) was the 
first to organise the cycle of the ecclesiastical year, basing it on that 
of Jerusalem, which had been copied by St. Jerome with his per- 
mission. He then names five Popes who (according to his account) 
published an annual chant: St. Leo the Great (440-461), St. Gelasius 
(492), Symmachus (498-514), John I. (523-526), and Boniface If. 
(530-532). The last Pope mentioned by this anonymous writer is 
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St. Gregory the Great, “who gave a renowned chant for the 
whole round of the year.’ After him the Roman tradition in 
the eighth century knew of only three abbots of monasteries near 
St. Peter’s who arranged their chant for the year (Migne, Patrologia 
Latina, vol. 138, col. 4347). 

We spoke a little way back of St. Gregory’s share in the 
organisation of the chant. After him, we may say that no new 
chants were composed, at least for the Antiphonale Missarum; 
of the Antiphoner of the Divine Office we shall speak later. 
The only Mass which can be really post-Gregorian is that of the 
Dedication, composed when Boniface III. dedicated the Pantheon 
in honour of the Blessed Virgin and the martyrs in 607. It would 
not be accurate to say that this Mass is the earliest in which the Gradual 
is not taken from the Psalms, for many Graduals of the Gregorian 
cycle are drawn from other books of Scripture—e.g., the Epiphany 
(Isaiah), and St. John the Baptist (Jeremiah). The antiphons for the 
procession at Gandlemas, fixed by Sergius I., are borrowed from the 
Greek, melody as well as words. Some MSS.—e.g., the Antiphoner 
of St. Peter at Ghent, published by Pamelius—give them both in 
Greek and Latin. Sergius was also one of those Popes who, according 
to the Liber Pontificalis, were chosen for the Schola Cantorum for 
their fine voices and were notable for their knowledge of the chant. 
It is worthy of remark-that the old list of the Popes does not ascribe 
a revision or new arrangement of the Antiphoner to a single one of 
these musical Pontiffs. When one of them, Gregory II., added the 
Masses for Thursdays in Lent, he was careful to avoid composing 
anything new, but gathered his material here and there from the 
already existing collection. 

In the same way the Masses for the new feasts borrow their music 
from the older Masses; later on, when new texts were introduced, 
it was thought sufficient to make more or less satisfactory adaptations 
from already existing melodies. 

The Roman chant was brought into Great Britain during St. 
Gregory’s lifetime by the monks whom the great prelate despatched 
thither under the command of St. Augustine. We can almost say 
that they entered on their inheritance to the strains of Gregorian 
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melody, for Bede tells us how they advanced towards King Ethelbert 
in solemn procession, singing the antiphon Deprecamur te Domine ; 
which was sung once more to the same melody 1,300 years later by 
a choir of forty Benedictines, on the very spot where it had been 
sung in 597 by St. Augustine and his companions. Canterbury 
remained the centre to which the cantors of the Northern, province 
went in order to learn the living tradition, which was carried on by 
those whom Bede calls the disciples of St..Gregory; while some, as 
St. Benedict Biscop, brought back from Rome singers charged with 
the duty of leading the Northumbrian monks back into the right 
way from which they had strayed, possibly under the influence of 
the Celtic liturgy. 

Little by little the chant spread into every country of Europe. 
In some States, such as Milan and Spain, the melodies preserved a 
distinctive character, clearly marking them off from the Roman chant, 
although substantially identical. In the rest of Italy and Gaul the 
variations seem to have been comparatively small, and the same 
applies to Germany. But Charlemagne set his hand to a task which 
had for its object the establishment of the Roman liturgy, and as a 
necessary sequel the Roman chant, through the whole of his empire. 
He was but following in the steps of his father Pippin, who had sent 
an embassy, headed by Chrodegang, Bishop of Metz, to Rome in 753. 
Chrodegang, when he returned, imposed the Roman chant upon his 
canons. Later on, Pope Paul I. (758-768) sent Pippin an Antiphoner 
and a Responsorial, and sent to Rouen one of the singers of the Schola, 
Simeon by name. Simeon stayed two years at Rouen, and when he 
returned to take the place of the Primicerius of the Schola, who had 
died, the then Bishop of Rouen sent several monks with him, that 
they might complete their musical education. 

Charlemagne’s capitularies make frequent references to the study 
of the chant, and often advise bishops to follow the use of Rome. 
The Emperor himself kept a careful watch to see that the musical 
renderings in his chapel were correctly performed, and with this 
object in view. caused a full course of instruction in plainchant to 
be given in his Palatine school, which Aurelian of Réomé styles (in 
respect of this branch of study) an imitation of the Roman schola. 
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Meanwhile the school of Metz, the foundation of which by St. 
Chrodegang we have mentioned, continued to give its courses of 
instruction, rivalling that of Aix-la-Chapelle. Both suffered the 
usual fate of human institutions and fell on a period of decay, so 
much so that Charlemagne was shocked, when on a visit to Rome 
for the Easter solemnities in 787, at the difference between the singers 
of France-and those of the Papal chapel. It was on that occasion 
that he uttered the now famous words: “‘ Revertimini vos ad fontem 
sanctt Gregori, quia manifeste corrupistis cantilenam ecclesiasticam ’’— 
“ Return to the source of St. Gregory; for you have obviously corrupted 
the Church’s chant.”’ The monk of Angouléme, who records these 
words, adds that Pope Adrian gave the Emperor two singers, Theodore 
and Benedict, whom he equipped with Antiphoners of St. Gregory's 
“own recension. On his return to France, Charlemagne sent one 
of these singers to Metz, and the other to Soissons, and instructed 
the choirmasters of all the French cities to bring them their Antiphoners 
for correction, and learn singing under their tutorship. The school 
of Metz soon became so famous that the anonymous monk of St. Gall, 
who wrote a Life of Charlemagne towards the end of the ninth cen- 
tury, could not but admit its superiority over all the other French 
schools, and informs us that the “ ecclesiastical chant ’’ and “‘ Messine 
chant ’’ were interchangeable terms. 

Meanwhile at St. Gall a school had been forming which was destined 
to outshine its rival before long. What was the origin of this 
school ? Ekkehard IV., Abbot and historian of the monastery, tells 
us that its origin, like that of Metz, was purely Roman. According — 
to him, the two singers sent to Charlemagne by Adrian bore the 
names of Peter and Romanus. Romanus fell ill while crossing the 
Alps, and enjoyed the hospitality of the monastery, with the 
Emperor’s permission, while Peter went on to Metz. Unfortunately, 
Ekkehard was writing in the eleventh century, and the tradition 
current at St. Gall in this period does not seem to have been known 
to the monk referred to above, who wrote the Life of Charlemagne 
in the ninth century. Moreover, Ekkehard has frequently been 
detected in flagrant lack of critical ability. 


But, however this may be, our earliest MSS. of these two schools 
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correspond with one another to an extraordinary degree, although 
the neumatic writing varies. But what makes these MSS. altogether 
remarkable is the fact that they contain certain modifications of the 
neums, and certain additions of signs and letters which are the greatest 
possible help to rhythmic interpretation. Some students of Gregorian 
music, great upholders of an indefinite kind of rhythm, have imagined 
that these signs were an eccentricity of the school of St. Gall, indi- 
cating a method of chanting peculiar to that monastery, and even 
went so far as to speak of a metrical chant. But when the MSS. 
of the Messine school are closely examined, the same signs are dis- 
covered, adapted to the special neumatic forms of this school, and 
similar letters, the whole giving a rhythm identical with that of the 
St. Gall MSS. Can we maintain that Metz borrowed the rhythmic. 
signs from St. Gall? The actual words of the anonymous monk of 
St. Gall, quoted above, rule out this conjecture: for are we to suppose 
that the school of Metz, which had given its own name to the Roman 
chant, went to a monastery, then little known, to look for finishing 
touches to a chant which possessed a universal reputation? We 
should be more disposed to admit that the signs passed from Metz 
to St. Gall, were it not that this solution also has its difficulties; for 
there are, in fact, differences in the number of the letters, in their 
meaning, and in the way in which the neums are modified, which 
would be inexplicable if the signs of St. Gall had been copied from 
those of Metz. The most likely hypothesis is that of an independent 
origin, which would accord with the tradition of Romanus, or at least | 
some such event. This hypothesis receives unexpected support from 
the discovery of other rhythmic documents belonging to a different 
family of neumatic MSS. The most interesting of these is in the 
Chartres Library, and is published in the 1914 volume of the Paléo- 
graphie musicale. The distribution of this class of MSS. would 
seem to be the West of France, from Chartres to Brittany (represented 
by the St. Vougay Missal), and taking Le Mans and Anjou in its course; 
and examples are found as far off as England. 


1 Since this book was written, similar signs have been discovered in a class of 
manuscripts in use in the North of Italy. 


| CHAPTER II 
THE PERIOD OF ACCURATE PRESERVATION 


WE have extended our study of the origins of Gregorian chant up to the 
ninth century, in order to include within this period its early diffusion, 
and to follow it up to the time when the first manuscripts appear and 
the earliest known writers on the theory are found. We have seen that 
only a small amount has been added to the melodic treasure amassed 
by St. Gregory the Great; and we shall see how this reverence for the 
work of the great Pope continued almost to the end of the sixteenth 
century.. As in the preceding period, when new feasts were inserted 
in the calendar, the chants for the Mass were selected from among 
those already existing; or else new words were adapted, often very 
awkwardly, to an old melody. The Mass for the feast of Corpus 
Christi, composed by St. Thomas Aquinas in the thirteenth century, 
gives us an instance of this twofold process. The introit Cibavit eos 
is that of Whit-Monday, the gradual Oculi omnium is borrowed 
from the twentieth Sunday after Pentecost; the offertory and 
communion are awkward adaptations of those of Whit-Sunday. 
The communion-anthem is especially unsatisfactory: the melody has 
no connection with the words and the musical phrase does not agree 
with the literary. 

If the Gradual is inviolate, it was not so with the Antiphoner. 
New offices were being drawn up all through this period, chant as well 
as words, and it is possible to follow in the MSS. the gradual changes 
which eventually gave the plainsong melodies a totally different char- 
acter, making, as it were, a new language derived from the old. The 
Roman Antiphoner was chary of admitting new offices; the difference, 
however, between the antiphons of the feasts of Trinity Sunday and 
Corpus Christi and those of the Psalter, or again, those (less ancient) 
for Advent and Christmas, is noteworthy. The Antiphoners of local 
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churches and the religious orders display these new chants on almost 
every page. 

The reverence felt for the Antiphonale Missarum of St. Gregory 
resulted in the melodic tradition being kept with remarkable accuracy. 
The extant MSS. are of widely distributed provenance: Italy, Germany, 
France, England, and Spain give us scripts differing both in text and 
notation, and yet it is found that in the midst of this diversity of script 
the melody reproduced is practically identical throughout: the variant 
readings which are bound to occur are not more numerous than in 
the case of any literary text. We can prove this for ourselves by 
examining the plates of Vols. II. and III. of the Paléographie Musicale. 
A gradual-respond is reproduced there from photographs of over 
200 MSS. of widely divergent origin. And as these MSS. belong 
to various periods, it can be seen how faithfully the primitive form of 
the chant has been retained throughout the centuries, until certain new 
ideas in the second half of the sixteenth century brought this saipwne 
edifice to the ground in a heap of shapeless ruins. 

While the writers of the MSS. were guarding the melodic tradition 
with such care, they were not unmindful of the rhythmic. We haveseen 
that neumatic MSS. of many countries reproduced this tradition; unfor- 
tunately, when the introduction of stafi-notation simplified the read- 
ing of the melody, the marking of the rhythm was neglected. The 
inconvenience was not considerable at first, for plainchant was in 
daily use, not only in monasteries, cathedrals, and collegiate churches, — 
but also in a large number of parish churches, at least on Sundays and 
Holy-days. ‘‘ Plainsong,”’ says Dom Ambrose Kieule, “lived by the 
liturgy and in the liturgy. Day by day its melodies were sounding 
from midnight till after sunset in numberless cathedrals and abbeys. 
The Divine Office was sung throughout, and that by a numerous choir, 
for most of the abbeys contained over a hundred monks; and the singers 
were men who looked upon the Divine Office as a sacred work, the 
highest of vocations, and the supreme object of their lives. The 
monasteries were thus the privileged land, the native soil, as it were, 
of plainchant. Its daily performance, combined with profound know- 
ledge and deep appreciation of the liturgical chant, gave the monks 
a greater opportunity of entering more fully into the spirit of Gregorian 
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chant than is possible for us to-day.”’ What is true of the monasteries 
_is also true of the cathedrals and collegiate churches, where the chant 
was a living tongue, where no pains were spared to obtain cantors who 
could carry it out with the utmost possible degree of perfection. 

“It is a matter of necessity,” said the Council of Aix-la-~Chapelle 
in 816, “‘ that the singer shall command respect for his skill as well as 
tor his voice, so that not only by the merit of the words, but also by the 
sweetness of the music, he may raise the souls of his hearers to the re- 
membrance and love of heavenly things.’’ Amalarius had these in- 
structions incorporated into his Rule for Canons, along with many others 
framed to give singers a high ideal of their vocation. He warned them 
against pride, and reminded them that their object was not to solicit 
the useless flatteries of their hearers, but to edify, by soothing the ears 
of the learned, and by teaching the unlearned. The office of Precentor, 
or Cantor, was one of great dignity, conferring on its holder consider- 
able privileges. In English cathedrals he occupied the stall next after 
the Dean, so that the two sides of the choir were known as decani and 
cantoris. In monasteries, too, the Precentor, who was also librarian, 
was a great personage. In the absence of the Abbot, or if he were 
unmusical, it was the Precentor’s duty to act for him in choir: during 
the recitation of the Divine Office all the monks were under his direc- 
tion, and in this respect (as the Custumal of Cluny says) ‘‘ he has no 
superior save the Abbot.” We find similar rules in all other religious 
houses. The Precentor was also charged with the duty of teaching the - 
chant to the other brethren, and it would seem that some Cantors 
hoarded their knowledge jealously and put difficulties in the way of its 
being taught, since the Council of Aix-la-Chapelle (referred to above) 
rules that these egotists shall be severely punished, that they may 
reform themselves and apply themselves to the duty of Paras on to 
others the talent which God has entrusted to them. 

Councils and Bishops also took care that the chant should be 
suitably rendered in parish churches. Priests must carefully learn the 
chant for the whole year round; they must also have a clerk competent 
to read the epistle and lesson, and to sing. We find the medieval 
Bishops and Synods continually renewing these orders, which are usually 
couched in identical terms, seeming to be copied one from the other. 
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We have just seen that the precentor’s duty was to teach his art 
to others, both in cathedrals and in monasteries; but this teaching 
could not be confined by the walls of the cloister; of necessity, it 
spread beyond, and people came from all quarters to steep themselves 
in the actual source of the living stream. As we have already seen, 
Englishmen of the Northern Province had come to the monastery of 
Wearmouth to follow the lessons of John, Archdeacon of St. Peter's, 
whom Benedict Biscop had brought with him from Rome. In this 
way the song-schools were thrown open practically everywhere, and 
after the fashion of those we mentioned in the foregoing chapter. 
They were of great value in preserving the true tradition. 

In these schools arose the theorists, who were not content with 
giving oral teaching, but wanted to commit their subject-matter to 
writing. Their treatises should be a fertile source of information 
respecting the state of the chant in the Middle Ages: in fact, we find 
in them a mass of interesting and useful details about tonality 
and rhythm. But when we try to pass from theory to practice, we 
experience a kind of disappointment; to gather any information from 
them either for the reconstruction or the execution of the Gregorian 
melodies is so difficult a task that it is doubtful whether it can profitably 
be undertaken. It would be distinctly unwise to leave them altogether 
on one side, but it is necessary to be very careful about the sense of the 
texts,and not to imitate some modernwriters who have skilfully (though 
with no dishonest intent) made arbitrary cuts, blending passages differ- 
ing in age by one or two hundred years—and all in accordance with 
preconceived ideas. The study of the medieval theorists should 
therefore be embarked upon with every possible precaution. 

First of all it is necessary to note with M. Gastoué (Ovrigines du 
Chant romain) that these writings, in the form in which we possess 
them, are far from representing the oral teaching of the master, being 
in the majority of cases nothing but the rough drafts of lectures, 
or even notes taken down by students at the lectures; and every 
professor knows by experience how reliable is the version of his work 
as it appears in the students’ notebooks. 

Further, we would point out, as Dom Mocquereau has done in his 
masterly Introduction to the Paléographie musicale, that we must 
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enter into the mentality of those who wrote these treatises, and put 
ourselves into harmony with the musical environments of the various 
medieval centuries. For knowledge is progressive, and the same 
expressions change in value at a distance of four or five hundred 
years. When we approach the study of the theorists with all these 
facts in mind, and check their statements by careful study of the 
MSS., we can easily recognise three currents more or less obviously 
combined, and sometimes difficult to separate. First there is the 
current of Greco-Roman music, which had penetrated into the univer- 
sities, where the art of music was a member (with arithmetic, geometry: 
and astronomy) of the Quadrivium. ‘‘ Our earliest theoretical writers, 
carried away by the manner of their education, reproduced at great 
length in their treatises the ideas of their masters, Aristoxenus, 
Boethius, Martianus Capella, etc., and filled in their parchments with 
dissertations and amplifications on the monochord, the Greek tropoi, 
tetrachord, diatonic, chromatic, and enharmonic genera.’ When 
they dealt with rhythm, they usually repeated the rules of Greek 
and Latin prosody. This current flows in full stream in these writings, 
and it is only by dint of patient observation that we come to detect ° 
another current mingled with the first, that of liturgical music. 
Liturgical music is indeed derived from the Greco-Roman, but much 
in the same way that our modern Romance languages are derived 
from Latin; and from time to time we meet with various allusions to 
the ecclesiastical ‘‘cantilena.’”’ However, the teaching of our writers 
was becoming gradually more accurate, especially “‘ when they begin 
to feel the need of preserving a tradition which was in danger. It 
was at this stage that musicians began to leave speculation alone, 
and to give more attention to practical rules. Finally, they set 
about studying and analysing the melodies themselves, which is 
unquestionably the quickest and surest way to learn the method of 
their construction. It was then also that they gradually formulated 
the laws governing tonality, modality, and rhythm, and made attempts 
to remedy the deficiencies of a purely neumatic notation.’’ Then, 
at the end of the tenth century, we see a third current mixing with 
the first two, absorbing to a large extent the current of liturgical 
music. It was then that the mensural and polyphonic art emerged 
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from the sphere of popular music, and demanded a place in the song- 
school. Master and pupil alike fell victims to the allurements of 
novelty, and measured music ended by gradually overthrowing 
“‘ plain ’’ or non-metrical music. Later on we shall see how the 
custom of using Gregorian phrases as tenors in motets had a fatal 
effect on the rhythm of the chant; and its decay was hastened by 
the fact that musicians chose the different forms of the plainsong 
notes to indicate time-values in their examples of measured music, 
Men came unconsciously to give the notes these same values in the 
plainchant; and in another direction the neums, already dislocated 
by the motets, came to be carelessly copied by the scribes, so that 
the later MSS. no longer reproduce that accurate grouping o the 
notes which is so remarkable i in the fourteenth century. 


CHAPTER III 
THE PERIOD OF DECADENCE 


WE have noticed how, in the foregoing period, had been growing up 
a gradual decay in plainsong, but only in its execution: no one had yet 
thought of altering the melodies themselves, and up to the sixteenth 
century the MSS. had reproduced them faithfully, although forgetful- - 
ness of the old rules had resulted in but small attention being paid to 
the form and grouping of the notes. 

When the Council of Trent undertook the reform of the liturgical 
books, no suggestion of changing the chant, as then in use, was 
made. The Council was content to recommend ordinaries to banish 
from their dioceses all music wherein lascivious or impure elements. 
were mixed, and left to them the responsibility (until the provincial 
synods could ‘‘ take other order’’) of deciding the practical questions 
concerned with the singing of the Divine Office. The task of putting 
the prescribed reforms into operation fell to St. Pius V., who 
succeeded Pius IV. in 1566. The Breviary was published in 1568, 
and the Missal in 1570, but neither of the Bulls authorizing these books 
mentioned the chant, and in the work done at this period, as in the 
enactments of local councils, we find no business undertaken in the 
musical direction, save only the adaptation of the old melodies to the 
words of new offices. That this was the position at Rome is certified 
from the various publications of Giovanni Guidetti, one of the Canons of . 
St. Peter’s, who put out in succession the Divectorium Chori (1582), 
the Passion Chant (1586), and a Holy-Week Book (1587). In his 
Preface to the Directorium Chort he tells us himself the principles which 
he followed in choosing his melodies. He says: ‘‘ We have made use 
of the earliest MSS. of the Vatican Basilica, as well as of later anti- 
phoners and psalters.”” These are good conservative principles, and 
though Guidetti’s books were in no way official, it is most unlikely that 
he would have ventured on their publication if he had had any fear 
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that they would displease the authorities. If there was any doubt 
about this, it should suffice to notice what happened some years later, 


in 1596, when the official edition of the Pontifical appeared. Clement — 


VIII., under whose auspices this edition was drawn up, desired a 


revision of the chant, which he entrusted to <ertain persons “ skilled | | 


in this matter.’”? There never was any question of a recasting of the 
music; all that was contemplated was a new arrangement of the melodies 


to the words of the text, following the current theories of quantity — 
and accentuation, according to which the groups were always kept 


on the accented syllables, while short penultimates might never carry 
more than one note. In other respects the chant was reproduced as well 
as was possible at that epoch. 

These false ideas of accentuation were followed in Guidetti’s publi- 


cations, and in many editions of books “‘ with note” which had already — 


been issued. But a graver matter was the appearance of certain ideas, 


now seen for the first time, which eventuated in the mutilation of the 
melodies, and might have ruined the Church’s chant for all time had 


not the wisdom of Pius X. arisen in our own generation to avert the - | 
disaster. An interesting sidelight is thrown on the subject by a letter 
written to Cardinal Sirleto in 1579, by a musician and poet named 


Cimello. ‘‘It is necessary,” he says, “in reforming plainchant to 
have a knowledge of metre, and especially to know how the accents 


can be kept, and also the short syllables in rising passages as well asthe — 


long syllables in descending passages; also to inderstand the connec- 
tion of words and phrases, to place the neums well, and the variations 


of the fourth and fifth, the major and minor third, and the major and > 
minor second, so as to be able to build up the thirty-four fugues avail- _ 
able in each regular and irregular mode, when a composer wishes to’ 


write a motet upon an introit, offertory, gradual, or any other piece of 
plainchant; he must also be conversant with all that is needful to 


understand how chants may be shortened, how the words may be clearly ~ 


heard, how the syllables should be joined, not separated or divided, 
and where it is advisable to add grace-notes, ornaments, etc.” Such 


were the ideas then current in the musical world, and we see their i 


materialization in the way in which the composers of the period made 


use of plainsong phrases for the canit fermi of their contrapuntal exer- | 
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ANALYSIS BY SECTIONS. 


The first section consists of two arses and one thesis. 
The second section consists of one arsis and two theses. 
The third section consists of one arsis and two theses. 
The fourth section consists of one arsis and three theses. 
The dynamic progress of the whole phrase is shown by the crescendo and 


diminuendo: the principal accent at the climax of the phrase is marked by the 
accent over the word cdénticum. 


(From the Nombre Musical Grégorien, by Dom André Mocquereau, Solesmes Abbey, vol. i., 
p. 116.) 
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cises, for the éenors of their motets, or for the themes which they de- 
veloped in their more elaborate examples. To all these classes can be 
applied what Pierre Aubry (Tribune de Saini-Gervais) has said of the 
motet tenors: ‘‘ The thirteenth-century musicians, ignoring the old 
Gregorian rhythm, treated the canto fermo from this [the motet’s] 
- point of view as a thing inert, indifferent, insensible, and lifeless, which 
could be adapted to each one of their rhythmic modes, as this degenerate 

melody had no proper rhythm ofitsown.’’ It must be remembered that 
the thirteenth-century composers took the afore-mentioned licences 

_ only when writing motets; when plainchant was executed by itself the 
singers faithfully observed the rhythmic tradition; but the undermining 

process, which was going to bring to ruin the artistic building of St. 
Gregory, had begun. The disturbing influence of figured music grew 
stronger and stronger, till at last plainsong was despised, and left to 
vicars choral and second-rate cantors. How could these poor people 
be expected to preserve the traditional rhythm? They naturally 
took their idea of chanting from the travestied extracts which were used 
for the groundwork of the wonderful polyphonic settings of the great 
masters; that is to say, as often as not they performed the plainchant 
in heavy hammered notes of equal length. Under this régime what was 
the fate of the long melismatic groups on one syllable in which the MSS. 
were so lavish ? These masses of notes without life, proportion, or plan 
must have seemed most tiresome, and we can quite imagine them con- 
cluding that all this, with much else of the Gregorian chant, was con- 
trary to the real canons of the art. It is but a step from this position 
to that of projecting a complete recasting. Certain musicians, whose 
names cannot be ascertained, succeeded in persuading Gregory XIII. 
that it was necessary to correct plainchant according to the laws of the 
artof music. The Popecommissioned the great Palestrina, with another 
composer of the papal chapel, Annibal Zoilo, to perform this correction ; 
and we learn from a letter from Don Fernando de las Ynfantas, a 
Spanish musician, in what these corrections were to consist. He writes 
to Philip IT. that ‘‘ they say they are going to alter only passages which 

- are not in the mode, others where the accent is not observed, and that 
they are suppressing a large number of ligatures! to avoid prolixity.”’ 

1 The metrical term used by Don Fernando for a melismatic group. 
} ri 
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But Don Fernando could not see unmoved the mutilation of the melo- 
dies whose great artistic value he knew; in 1577 he wrote to the King 
of Spain and memorialized the Pope simultaneously, to the effect that 
‘the mistakes that certain musicians honestly thought they found in 
the plainchant were not mistakes, but rather confirmations of all that 
is most beautiful in musical art.’? The memorial was effective; the 
two “‘correctors ” admitted the sound foundation for Don Fernando’s 
remarks, and it was agreed that the traditional chant should not be 
subjected to any further alterations. But the directors of the polyglot 
press, founded by Gregory XIII. (this foundation had itself suggested 
the correction of the chant), were not willing to allow such a handsome 
opportunity of profit to escape; they had received a Papal Brief, and 
took authority from that brief to continue the work begun, with the 
result that late in the year 1578 the correction of the Gradual had 
been finished, and the book made ready for press. Once more the 
danger was averted by the watchfulness of Don Fernando de las 
Ynfantas: he got Philip II. to intervene, and the intended edition did 
not go to press. No more was heard of the project until the pontifi- 
cate of Clement VIII., who ascended the throne in 1591. About this — 
time Leonard Parasoli, a workman of the Medicean Press in Rome, 
working in conjunction with Fulgentius Valesius, a Cistercian from 
St. Cross in Jerusalem, had invented a way of casting type which enabled 
the liturgical chant and words to be reproduced with an appearance 
very similar to that of the manuscripts used in choir. On September 
I5, 1593, the Pope gave them a fifteen years’ monopoly of printing 
chant-books with this type, reserving to the Holy See the right of re- 
forming the plainsong if it thought fit. Fulgentius at that time heard 
a Gradual mentioned, which had been reformed by Palestrina under the 
directions of Gregory XIII., the MSS. of which were still in his posses- 
sion. He got into touch with the mestrvo, who assured him that he had 
received this commission from Gregory XIII., and that he had finished 
the correction of the Sunday masses; and that the Proper and Common 
of Saints had been corrected by Annibal Zoilo, who had taken them 
away. But as Zoilo had died in the interim, his papers were probably 
lost, so that Palestrina proposed to correct the Sanctorale himself, 
if Fulgentius would allow him three or four months. An agreement 
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was reached by which the printers undertook to pay 1,000 scudi to 
the correctors, who promised to send them at once all the finished work, 
and to reform as quickly as possible all the books needed by the choirs 
—+.e., Gradual, Antiphoner, and Psalter. But the great musician died 
about a fortnight after this agreement, and his task was left unper- 
formed. The printers had to negotiate with his son Hyginus, who 
asked for 2,000 scudt (about £2,000). His conditions were accepted, 
and an agreement signed on March 14. But when Hyginus delivered 
the MSS. the musicians whom the Congregation of Rites appointed to 
examine them found that they were full of mistakes, and not the work 
of Palestrina. In consequence of this the Congregation declined to 
passthem. Hyginus tried to obtain payment, but lost several actions 
at law: his MSS. ended in a pawnshop. 

Meanwhile Raimondi, director of the Medicean Press, was busying 
himself with perfecting the invention of Parasoli and Fulgentius, who 
had only got as far as the manufacture of wooden type. Raimondi 
discovered a way of casting them in metal, which made their construc- 
tion and use much easier. On May 31, 1608, he obtained from Paul V. 
a fifteen years’ monopoly of printing choir-books, and a few months 
later (August 28) the Pope took the opportunity of revising the 
chant-books before Raimondi printed them. To this end he appointed 
a commission of Cardinals, who entrusted the work to Anerio and five 
other musicians. It seems highly probable that the musicians charged 
with the revision did not agree together, for a brief of March 6, rg1I, 
authorized Cardinal del Monte to choose two musicians out of the six 
previously appointed, and entrust the reform to them. Anerio and 
Soriano were chosen, and early in 1612 they had finished their work. 
Raimondi would have liked a Bull compelling the whole Church to use 
the new books, but all he was able to obtain was a brief of commenda- 
tion, in which the Pope was content to advise the Church in all lands to 
take them. Even then it seemed that this brief was found too lauda- 
tory, for it was not printed in the Preface to the first volume, which 
appeared in 1614, after Raimondi was dead: the publishers confined 
themselves to a reprint of the Privilege of 1608, which was not enough 
to make the edition official. The second volume appeared in 1615. 

It is not possible to discover the principles followed by these cor- 
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rectors in their reforms: but the predominating idea seems to have 
been that of shortening the long melismata, of which the musical 
meaning had been lost. It is possible that they had already begun to 
suppress them even when singing from the old MSS.; but our two 
musicians were not satisfied with their omission: they added short 
ornaments where frequently there had been but one note; they altered 
melodies without rhyme or reason; they composed new passages in 
many places; they set about lightening all the short penultimates, and 
loading notes on to the accented syllables; they introduced a new 
and arbitrary rhythm, based on the idea of differing values for tailed, 
square, and diamond notes. Inshort, the chant of the Medicean edition 
is a sort of counterfeit skeleton but remotely akin to the Gregorian 
chant as preserved by the Church up to that date. There seems to have 
been no need felt for this new edition: apparently no one wanted it 
except the printers who hoped to reap profit thereby, and the semblance 
of authority which it had obtained was withdrawn. before the edition 
appeared. It met with no success, and but a small circulation. The 
Sistine Chapel retained its old books, as did the Roman basilicas, and 
the religious orders preserved their traditional chant: in the smaller 
churches sundry Venetian editions were used, some of which, as those 
of Liechtenstein and the Giuntas, gave the chant of the MSS., while 
others, such as Balleoni’s, were worse than the Medicean. The last- - 
named editions are in the British Museum, but not the Medicean. 

_ We have gone into the matter of the Medicean edition (now rarely 
met with) at some length, on account of the efforts made to get it recog- 
nized as the official edition of the Church, efforts repeated in the nine- 
teenth century, as we shall see in the following chapter. It was also 
the starting-point for a number of abridged editions which followed 
its appearance in various parts of Europe and succeeded in consigning 
the old Gregorian melodies to oblivion. The least objectionable of 
these editions were those which appeared in France—e.g., that of 
Valfray, printed at Lyons in 1649, and of Nivers, finished in 1682 and 
printed by Christopher Ballard at Paris in 1697. We shall meet with 
them again in the following chapter, for they are still used in many 
French dioceses, and are only gradually disappearing before the Vatican 
edition. 
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At the same time a deluge of “‘ Méthodes ”’ and theoretical treatises 
on plainchant was showered on France, not to mention other countries 
where production was equally fertile. It is impossible to give a cata. 
logue of all the authors who wished to make the public the recipients 
of their ideas, and we will confine ourselves to three leading examples. 
In 1673 a Benedictine, Dom Jumilhac, produced at Paris La Science 
ét la Pratique du Plain Chant, a work which contains many excellent 
ideas mixed with erroneous principles, worth the trouble of an examina- 
tion even in these days. Not long afterwards Abbé Lebeuf, Canon and 
Succentor of Auxerre Cathedral, and Abbé Poisson of Paris, published 
their theoretical and practical treatises on plainchant. According to- 
Dom Guéranger both these writers were “‘ learned, studious, and 
thorough in their theories of the ecclesiastical chant, and well versed 
in the historical side of the question.”’ But a perusal of their works 
shows that they were incapable of damming the current and restoring 
the ecclesiastical chant to its primitive purity. What other result 
could they have expected, at a time when the French dioceses, one 
after the other, were abandoning the Roman liturgy in favour of formu- 
laries which had no link with antiquity ? The Succentor of Auxerre 
only hastened the decay of plainchant by the heavy and formless 
melodies which he wrote for the Paris Gradual, melodies which spread 
throughout France as the liturgy of the capital invaded the other 
dioceses. We shall see how in the nineteenth century it was the return 
to the Roman liturgy which gave rise to the restoration of the ancient 
melodies. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE PERIOD OF RESTORATION 


WE can say without hesitation that the restoration of the, Gregorian 
chant, as well as the re-establishment of the Roman liturgy in France, 
is due to Dom Guéranger: The two first volumes of the Institutions 
Liturgiques, which appeared successively in 1840 and 1841, produced a 
great sensation ; the controversy which followed their publication opened 
the eyes of Church people, and one by one the Bishops decided to bring 
their dioceses back to a following of the old liturgy. As there was no 
official edition of the Roman chant in existence, how were they to 
procure one? At first it seemed quite simple to follow the books 
current in the seventeenth century; the Nivers edition had already been 
reprinted at Dijon. It was produced again at Rennes in 1848, and most 
were quite contented with it. But the far-reaching impulse given by 
the Abbot of Solesmes had induced many seekers to turn their eyes to 
the old paths, and a natural desire was felt to recover the old chant 
in the same way that the old liturgy had been recovered. Danjou, 
organist of Notre Dame at Paris and a skilled musician, first raised the 
question by the publication in 1844 of a pamphlet ‘“‘ De 1’Etat et de 
l’Avenir du Chant ecclésiastique,’’ and later on he embodied the result 
of his researches in the Revue de la Musique religieuse, populatre et 
classtque, from 1845 to 1849. In 1847 he went on a journey with 
Canon Morelot through the south of France, and unearthed a large 
number of most important musical MSS. of the Middle Ages; of which 
the finest discovery was undoubtedly the celebrated Montpellier MS., 
so called because it was found in the library. of the Medical Faculty of 
that town. This discovery made a sensation, for the MS., at first 
attributed to the ninth century, contained a double notation, neumatic 
and alphabetical, which enabled the melodies written in this notation 
54 
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to be reproduced, even if it did not solve the question as to the origin 
of the neums. Opportunity for making good use of this MS. was soon 
found. In 1848, Archbishop Gousset of Rheims, who by his questions 
had called forth DomGuéranger’s celebrated Lettre sur le Droit liturgique, 
re-established the Roman rite in his diocese. He wished to return not 
only to the traditional liturgy of the Church, but also to her traditional 
chant, which he could not recognize in the abridged editions then 
current. Accordingly he took counsel with Cardinal Giraud, Arch- 
bishop of Cambrai, and the two prelates appointed a commission to 
prepare chant-books in agreement with the older tradition. This 
commission was headed by M. Tesson, director of the Seminary for 
Foreign Missions, and set themselves the task of comparing a certain 
number of MSS. ranging from the ninth to the fifteenth centuries; but 
for the Gradual they based their work upon the Montpellier MS. 
The Gradual and the Antiphoner were published by Lecoffre in 1851. 
The commission was composed of able men and did its work, we may 
say, as well as was possible in that period. But it was only the begin- 
ning of the real task, not its end: they had not the means at their 
disposal to produce a really critical edition; many documents have 
been discovered since their time, which enable the primitive melodies 
to be more surely recovered. It must also be said that the members 
of the commission were afraid of tilting too violently against widely 
established prejudices; they lightened the short penultimates and 
suppressed many repetitions essential to the melodic form. Further, 
they had but imperfect ideas about rhythm, which induced them to give 
differing time values to the notes, and to insert breathing pauses which 
often cut up the neums in a disastrous fashion. 

Meanwhile a Belgian Jesuit, Pare Lambillotte, had the fortunate 
privilege of being able to copy, and reproduce in facsimile, a valuable 
MS. of the St. Gall Library. He believed that he had lighted upon the 
very MS. of St. Gregory’s own which had been brought to St. Gall 
by Romanus, according to Ekkehard. It has since been admitted 
that the learned Jesuit had been rather carried away by his enthusiasm, 
but the MS. is none the less important for that, being probably the 
eldest that we possess. It also provides an excellent foundation for 
the researches which Pére Lambillotte intended to undertake for the 
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recovery of St. Gregory’s chant. Here, too, we are brought back to 
Dom Guéranger again, for Lambillotte started from an axiom already 
laid-down by the Abbot of Solesmes in his Institutions Liturgiques : 
‘““When a large number of MSS. of different age and provenance agree 
on one reading, we may be sure we have found the Gregorian phrase.’ 
The School of Solesmes, which afterwards brought this restoration to 
a satisfactory ending, has never had any other principle. But probably 
Lambillotte would not have got any further than the Commission of 
Rheims and Cambray, for he was in no better position in respect of 
a supply of MSS. However that may be, it is impossible to decide 
what would have been the result of his studies, for with curious in- 
consistency he published in 1857 a Gradual and an Antiphoner in which 
the neums were truncated and the rhythm falsified to a greater extent 
than in any of the abridged editions of the seventeenth century, the 
Medicean perhaps excepted. So the work ot restoration took a step 
backwards, and Th. Nisard, in spite of his interesting studies on the 
Gregorian chant, seemed to make no effort to stop the retreat; and 
later on, after supervising the reprinting of the Nivers chant at Rennes 
in 1848, he edited a reproduction of the same chant which appeared 
at Digne in 1858. 

We must not omit to mention an edition which did much to mould 
taste and destroy the last remembrances of the true Gregorian chant 
in many countries: it was one published at Malines (Mechlin) in 1848, 
by the efforts of Cardinal Sterckx. The Commission of Rheims and 
Cambray had devoted itself to reproducing the chant of the MSS.; 
Pére Lambillotte himself had started with excellent intentions, though 
he wandered off the right road. The editors at Malines were governed 
by a totally different principle. In their view the MSS. were of but 
little value in the restoration of the chant. Those written before the. 
eleventh century were illegible; those ranging from the eleventh to — 
the fifteenth centuries are full of defects, offences against musical. 
science, prosody and accentuation, so that it was the height of absurdity 
to pay veneration to the MSS. And when they undertook to produce 
a satisfactory Vesperale, they decided to patchwork or ‘‘ synthesize.” 
~They took the trouble to tell us what they mean by synthesizing 
(centoniser): it is remarkable reading. ‘‘ The corrector,’ they said, 
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“after gathering books of varied provenance, makes from them a 
comparison of several antiphons in the same mode and of similar 
melody. He soon notices that in each division of each one of these 
melodies there are notes common to each antiphon; and, on the other 
hand, he meets with notes differing in each section, which are added to 
the ‘common’ notes now in one fashion, now in another, often over- 
whelming them with their number. He knows that the notes of the . 
former species conform to the laws of the mode, while the others trans- 
gress these laws, and disfigure rather than ornament their musical 
setting. It is thus easy to see that the duty of the corrector is carefully 
to preserve the ‘common’ notes, and to reject the others as false 
additions.” The result of this admirable procedure may be seen in 
the Vesperale published at the Dessain Press. For their Gradual, they 
were satisfied with reproducing the Medicean edition, except for the 
Kyriale, which they took from the edition published by Plantin at 
Antwerp in 1599. 

Fortunately, this system did not take real root in Belgium, and a 
few years later Van Damme, Lemmens, Gevaert and others wrote 
strongly in favour of a return to the true ideals of art and liturgy. 

Meanwhile, good and useful work was being done in Germany. 
Michael Hermesdorff, a priest of the diocese of Tréves (Trier) and 
organist of the Cathedral, also perceived that in order to recover the 
Church’s true chant he must study the MSS. and compare them. He 
began to do this in several German libraries, and in 1876 began the 
publication of a Gradual which appeared in fascicles up to 1882: the 
work was interrupted by the editor’s death, which took place in 1885. 
This Gradual, like that of Reims and Cambray, could not hope to be 
a final edition, for da schon had not sufficient material of which 
to make use. 

-Forsuch a pte the energies of one man could not be enough. As 
M. Choisnard says, ‘‘ The Religious orders, who in the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance had so effectively helped to preserve and hand down 
to us unimpaired the monuments of Greek and Latin literature, were 
by their nature marked out to be the rebuilders of the great temple 
constructed by the Fathers of the Gregorian art. We find in them 
elements of success which we cannot expect in an isolated priest more — 
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or less involved in pastoral cares. Monks, on the other hand, can be 
told off in numbers by their superiors for this work of restoration : some 
living in the monastery studying the MSS. which come to them from all 
quarters, others being sent to visit numerous libraries, able to pass 
whole weeks entirely occupied with the task entrusted tothem. In this 
way work can be produced in accordance with a progressive scheme, 
subjected to the scrupulous oversight of a manifold control, and edited 
with perfect consistency.’’ It would be difficult to give a better 
definition of the conditions requisite for a thorough restoration of the — 
Gregorian chant, or a better explanation of the reasons which marked 
out the Benedictines for this work. Abbé Dabin points out yet another 
advantage: “‘ The Benedictine is not merely a worker with a fine equip- 
ment, he is by vocation, predestination and business first and foremost 
asinger.... Nowitisthesame withthe chant as with virtue. Ifan 
ounce of practice is worth two pounds of theory, . . . one day in the 
choir of a monastery will teach more, to him that hath ears to hear, 
than will the researches of the most learned students.’ It wasexactly in 
this spirit that Dom Guéranger, after putting forth the true principles 
of the melodic reconstruction of the chant, laid the first foundations 
of the rhythmic revival. The earliest follower in his footsteps was 
M. Gontier, a canon of Le Mans, who delighted to assist at the monastic 
offices. ‘‘He noticed,” says Dom Pothier, “how in his monastery 
the famous Abbot managed to give the Gregorian melodies an accent 
and a rhythm the existence of which no one seemed to suspect. He 
received there, asit were, arevelation.’’. The first fruitsof his connection 
with the Abbot of Solesmes was a Méthode raisonnée de plain chant, in 
which he gave a definition of rhythm which has been the basis of all 
work undertaken by the Solesmes school on this subject. “ Plainchant 
is an inflected recitation in which the notes have an unfixed value, the 
rhythm of which, essentially free, is that of ordinary speech.” This 
was only a general principle: Dom Pothier has given it more specific 
application by defining rhythm as “‘ balance between sections’’; and ~ 
Dom Mocquereau has been able to trace the reason why this balance 
constitutes rhythm, back to Plato’s definition: ‘‘ Rhythm is the order 
of movement.”’ 


At the time of the refounding of the Solesmes monastery Dom 
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Guéranger’s monks were obliged to make experimental use of the 
imperfect edition which was all that was then available. But the 
Abbot soon saw the waste of energy involved in trying to animate a 
skeleton. The only practical way to give Divine Worship its highest 
possible perfection was to follow the advice given aforetime by Charle- 
magne—lItevum vedeamus ad fontem. But though he could not go to 
Rome as the great Emperor did (for the source there had dried up), 
fortunately the old Roman chant could be recovered from the MSS. 
copied from those of St. Gregory. 

The Abbot of Solesmes could not dream of undertaking this work 
himself. He singled out Dom Jausions, a young monk, professed in 
1856, who took a deep interest in the Gregorian revival, at which he 
worked with considerable scholarship. Dom Jausions sets out forth- 
with, and is soon busy in the libraries of the great cities, Paris, Le Mans, 
Angers, examining closely a large number of MSS. and making excellent 
copies of them. More than this, he managed to get several valuable 
MSS. sent onloan toSolesmes Abbey. Everything pointed to a brilliant 
future for this zealous student, when death unexpectedly overtook his 
labours in 1870. Fortunately he left a successor who had shared in his 
studies since his novitiate, whose fame was destined temporarily to 
overshadow that of his master. Dom Joseph Pothier threw himself 
into the task with warm ardour. As one of his disciples puts it, “* He 
would read ancient and modern theoretical works, follow the discussions 
of musical scholars, study the manuscripts, reproduce the neums, take 
notes, copy entire Graduals.’”’ Before long he had recognized the 
immense value of the MSS. at St. Gall, and in 1866 he collated the 
Antiphoner (MS. St. Gall, 359), which, with other MSS. of the same 
Abbey, formed the basis for the work of reconstruction. 

The efforts of the two monks bore fruit in two directions, theoretical 
and practical. ‘“‘A paper had been written and presented to their 
venerable father and master, Dom Guéranger, by his humble sons and 
disciples; to which, as well as to the result of the researches under- 
taken at his request and by his care, he gave his complete approval. 
The paper, corrected and enriched with additions made under the 
direction of Dom Guéranger, became Les Mélodies grégoriennes, which 
marked an epoch in the history of the chant at their appearance in 1880. 
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This book, in which the solution of all questions touching the chant 
is either definitely given or at least foreseen, has been the basis of all 
work done since in the direction of elucidating these questions. 

As to the result of the researches, we know that in 1866 the task 
was well advanced. ‘“‘ Two religious,’ wrote Abbé Gontier, “‘ have 
already prepared the Gradual and the Antiphoner; and if the Father 
Abbot thought fit, the whole could be printed within two years.” 
But Dom Guéranger wisely preferred to wait. Such work as this ought 
not to be published prematurely, and Dom Pothier had many years’ 
work in comparing MSS. yet before him. The Liber Graduals did not 
appear till 1883, and for the Antiphoner we had to wait till 1891. 

It might be expected that an edition of the chant produced withsuch. 
elaborate care would have gained a favourable reception on all sides, 
and would have rapidly spread throughout the Church. Ifit had had 
to contend only with supposed artistic and historical objections, it 
would quickly have won its place on its own merits: but it had to fight 
against books which bore the title of Official. There was a reprint of 
‘the Medicean, edited by Pustet of Ratisbon, under the superintendence 
_ of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, of which the Gradual came out 
in 1871, the Anitphoner (reproducing Liechtenstein’s Venice edition of 
1580) not being ready till 1878. In 1873a Papal Brief granted a thirty 
years’ monopoly of this edition to Herr Pustet, which was not made 
compulsory either by this brief or by the decree of the S.C.R. in 
1883. Solong as this privilege lasted, the Holy See could not officially | 
approve the Solesmes books, but it was most unwilling to condemn 
them, in spite of all the efforts made with this object. In 1903 the 
privilege expired, and on November 22 Pope Pius X. (who had been 
elected on August 4 of that year) published a Motu Proprio on Sacred 
Music, in which he signified his intention of re-establishing the Gregorian 
chant in its primitive purity, as the MSS. gave it: and on January 9 of 
the following year a decree of the S.C.R. declared all privileges or 
recommendations given in favour of any abridged edition to be with- 
drawn. For the present, such editions might be followed in places 
where they had previously been in use, until opportunity could be 
taken to substitute for them the venerable Gregorian chant according to 
the version of the MSS., and the change was not to be unduly delayed. 
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_ By this action the Solesmes ee received an approbation which 
might be termed official, for no other edition claimed to reproduce the 
Gregorian chant 7uxta codicum fidem. But since the publication of the 
Liber Gradual in 1883, knowledge of the MSS. evidence had increased 
at Solesmes, and they had decided that Dom Pothier’s books must be 
brought up to date. That was not surprising; the learned monk had 
not been able to consult an adequate number of MSS., and owing to 
the fact that during his years of preparatory work he had been the 
only member of the monastery competent to perform it, his work had 
suffered from the absence of criticism, favourable or otherwise, from 
people qualified to offerit. But he had the credit of making a disciple 
who was to follow enthusiastically in his master’s steps, contributing 
to the perfection of the worka magnificent musical education and equip- 
‘ment. Dom Mocquereau, who had been professed in 1877 and ordained 
priest in 1879, was encouraged by Dom Couturier, the successor of Dom 
Guéranger, to found a Schola ; andin this Schola he gave earnest of his 
ability as a teacher to such an extent that he was able, under his Abbot’s 
orders, to undertake the general direction of the chant in the monas- 
tery. In these circumstances began (in 1889) the school which was to 
carry the name of Solesmes throughout the world. 

The new musical director’s first care was to defend his master’ S 
work, which was being violently attacked by the partisans of the Ratis- 
bon books. They declared that Dom Pothier’s work was not true to 
tradition. Such an accusation is easy to bring, when the only way to 
establish its falsity is to journey about visiting libraries and consulting » 
MSS. Dom Mocquereau had a brilliant inspiration: nothing less than 
to bring the libraries within the reach of those who could not travel 
about to visit them. For this reason the Paléographie musicale was 
begun, a publication which, for the last thirty years, has given photo- 
graphic reproductions of MSS. with the purest, oldest, and most im- 
portant texts. The first MS. reproduced was St.. Gall 339, but 
renewed attacks from the Ratisbon quarter forced the director to in- 
terrupt the publication of complete MSS., and to limit himself to 
giving a short piece reproduced from over two hundred MSS. of every 
country and every period from the ninth to the sixteenth centuries. 
The example chosen was the Gradual Respond Justus ut palma: and 
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by its means the substantial agreement of Dom Pothier’s edition with 
the witness of tradition was triumphantly vindicated. Dom Moc- 
quereau then passed from the defensive to the offensive, and had no 
difficulty in showing up the errors, barbarisms, inconsistencies, and 
alterations which made the Medicean books entirely discreditable as 
representatives of tradition. Then the publication of complete docu- 
ments was taken up again: five graduals and antiphoners have been 
reproduced, which, as before, have shown the public the undoubted 
value of Dom Pothier’s books. 

The director of the Paléographie had to make many journeys in 
order to select the documents he wished to publish; he took advantage 
of them to make some transcriptions, and called to his aid the art of 
photography, which gave him possession, so to speak, of the MSS. them- 
selves; he managed also to find correspondents throughout Europe to 
send himin the same way documents which he could not go and examine 
personally, with the result that Solesmes Abbey was soon in possession - 
of an absolutely unique mine of information. It was then that the 
Solesmes fathers realized that if their editions did'substantially repro- 
duce the MSS., the version which they gave was imperfect in a large 
number of its details. Dom Mocquereau set about the task of making 
them above reproach, new photographs were taken, and the result of 
the most recent research was given to the public in the second edition 
of a Parotssien, or Liber Usualts, which had been originally brought out 
at Solesmes for the benefit of parishes and religious houses where the 
Offices were only sung on Sundays. As for the method of work, the 
Director of the Solesmes school has described it in his own words: 
‘“* Our younger monks undertook the transcription on synoptic tables 
of a whole library of MSS. Each passage of the subject-matter has 
its own synoptic table, drawn up by placing each version in parallel 
alignment—the versions arranged in perpendicular rows, grouped in 
schools or in countries of origin: the whole arranged neum by neum, 
in parallel columns, so that the history of a neum can be followed in its 
formation, its variations, anditscorruptions.’’ Wecan understand how 
small are the opportunities for private judgment in a work organized 
with such method: the man who was the inspiring genius of the work 
aimed at making this impossible by fixing among his workers a mutual 
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control. “It is above all a school, a workshop, that we see, . . . and 
he who is speaking at present in-the name of the twelve or fifteen 
members of this school or workshop is merely one of their number, 
subject himself to their control, as they are one to another and to him- 
self..’ We see how we have every kind of guarantee: a competent 
master, an adequate number of documents to consult, a critical method, 
an objective aim, mutual control. So nobody was surprised when the 
Pope, having decided in 1904 to give the Church an official edition 
of the Gregorian chant, entrusted the editing of the new books to the 
Solesmes monks. They hastened to put freely at the Holy Father’s 
disposal all the results of their long years of work, as well as the literary 
rights of all their books, without further thought of the heavy obliga- 
tions to which the Abbey was already committed. Simultaneously, 
the Pope appointed a commission, charged with revising the melodies 
prepared at Solesmes and giving them official approbation, and pre- 
sided over by Dom Pothier. Thisis not the place to record howit was 
he came to be both editor and judge in the last resort: it is enough to 
notice that the majority of the variant readings (there were over two 
thousand of them) introduced by Dom Mocquereauinto the Paroissien, 
or Liber Usualis, have been admitted into the Vatican Gradual, and 
that by this means the work of the Director of the Solesmes School 
has received an official commendation. The Antiphoner appeared at 
the end of 1912 under the same conditions as the Gradual, which was 
published in 1908: and Pius X. thus brought to a successful end the 
task which he had inaugurated at the beginning of his pontificate ; and 
we are at liberty to hope that the venerable melodies of the Church will 
soon be heard far and wide, under a form closely akin to their original 
purity. Under Dom Mocquereau’s direction the Solesmes School works 
keenly for their propagation, and gives powerful help by making avail- 
able the rhythmic signs, which we have referred to above in connection 
with the MSS. of the schools of St. Gall and of Metz and of the school 
represented by the Charives MS. published in Vol. XI. of the Paléo- 
graphie musicale. The use of these signs has just been authorized by 
a decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, and they are used at the 
Higher School of Gregorian Chant and Sacred Music founded at Rome 
in I9gIo under the auspices of Pope Pius X. 
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All seems to point to a new future opening up for Gregorian Music. 

Of course we shall not expect it to reign supreme and alone as in the 
Middle Ages: modern music has attained toa place in the Church which 
it does not intend to give up. Can plainchant at least hope for a seat 
of honour by the side ofits rival ? We have no hesitation in answering 
‘“ Yes,” for plainchant contains within itself all the elements of the 
Beautiful. The greatest musicians have not been able to resist the 
attractiveness of these compositions, which Halévy, though a Jew, 
called ‘‘the finest religious music in the world.’ It would be a 
fascinating task to analyze the works of the great masters with the 
object of finding out what they owe (often unconsciously) to plainchant. 
Have they not usually received their first education in schools where 
they must often have heard it and even sung it? And if they have 
_ been influenced by the liturgical melodies at a time when they were 
reduced to inanimate skeletons and sung without rhythm, what will 
it not be now that they have recovered the plenitude of their existence 
and the rhythm has restored them to life ? Independently of its own 
internal merits, then, we believe that plainchant has a call to infuse 
a new life into religious music—we are not referring to what may be 
performed at sacred concerts, but to what accompanies liturgical 


services. In fact, it has in the highest possible degree all the factors <_ 


which make for suitability in Church music: itis in structure one with 
the liturgical text, so much so that it loses its meaning when divorced 
from it; it is impersonal, and for that reason supremely appropriate 
for expressing the feelings of a gathering; finally, it prays, and disposes 
the mind to prayer, and that is not the least of its qualities. Modern 


music has greater power over the emotions: it can excite them to anger, 


or to sacrifice; it can lull them to sleep in a sort of sensual apathy. 
Such conditions might perhaps be favourable for the celebration of 
pagan mysteries; but the intimate relationship with God, of which 
prayer consists, requires a balance of the faculties, to establish which 
Gregorian chant is eminently suited both by the austere beauty 
of its melodies and by the restraint of its movement. No one 


has more vividly depicted this atmosphere of Gregorian chant: 


than Brizeux, a Breton poet of the nineteenth century, whose 
fragrant verses describe the scenes which cradled his infancy in 


s 
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the heaths of Armorica. 
quoting him: 


Les voix montaient, montaient; moi, 
penché sur mon livre, 

Et pareil a celui qu’un grand bonheur 
enivre, 

Je tremblais; de longs pleurs ruisse- 
laient de mes yeux; 

Et comme si Dieu méme eiit dévoilé les 
cieux, 

Introduit par la main dans les saintes 
phalanges, 

Je sentais tout mon étre éclater en 

_ louanges, ; 

Et noyé dans les flots d’amour et de 
clarté, 

Je m’anéantissais devant l’immensité. 
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We cannot close in a better way than by 


Up rose the song and up: waile 
prostrate, 

Bent o’er my book, with bliss ine- 
briate, 

Trembling, the tears a-coursing from 
my eyes: 

When, as if God Himself had reft the 
skies, 

Installing me among the saints to 
sing, 

I felt my every nerve with praises 
ring, 

And, sinking in the tide of love and 
light, 

Abased myself before the Infinite. 


UT IN OMNIBUS GLORIFICETUR DEUS 


VA 


Dom AUGUSTINE GATARD was born in 1862, in the diocese of Nantes. 
After a very successful course of studies at St. Sulpice and the 
Institut Catholique in Paris, he taught English in the school at Nantes, 
going regularly every year to England in order to perfect himself in the 
language. 

In 1892 the interest he took in the restoration of the tia nal 
chant of the Church led Dom Gatard to pay a visit to the Abbey of 
Solesmes. There he not only became a fervent disciple of Dom Moc- 
quereau, but actually decided to consecrate his life to the great work 
under the Rule of St. Benedict. The Professor of English became a 
novice at Solesmes, and not long after his monastic profession was sent 
to the newly founded Priory at Farnborough. There, owing to his 
musical knowledge and his possession of a fine and powerful voice, he 
was given the office of Precentor or Cantor, and for many years directed 
the singing in the choir of the Priory, which was later erected into an 
Abbey by Pope Leo XIII. Dom Gatard’s zeal for the study and 
proper execution of Gregorian chant was not confined within the 
limits of his monastery. During the whole of his life at Farnborough 
he carried on an active propaganda in its favour, and even after his 
nomination as Claustral Prior of the Abbey his activity in this direc- 
tion did not lessen. It was this zeal that urged him to accept the 
invitation sent him by the Committee of the Plainchant Congress of 
New York, and to cross the Atlantic in company with Dom Moc- 
quereau, to support the cause which he had so much at heart in the 
New World. 

The Congress was a great success. In order to complete the work 
thus started so satisfactorily, Dom Gatard then gave a series of con- 
ferences all through the United States, at a number of schools, convents 
and institutions, in which he set forth both the theory and practice of 
Gregorian chant. 

On his return to Farnborough Dom Gatard seemed to be in good 
health and spirits, but, unfortunately, he already bore within him the 
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seeds of the illness which was to prove fatal. An operation being 
judged necessary, Dom Gatard went to London, to the French hospital 
in Shaftesbury Avenue, where the operation was performed. In spite 
of its apparent success, the patient was unable to rally his strength, 
and passed away early in the morning of the second day after the 
operation, having received all the Last Sacraments while still fully 
conscious. 

Dom Gatard made use of his pen also in the service of Gregorian 
chant. He was the author of an article on “‘ Accent ’’ in the “ Dic- 
tionnaire d’Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie’’ and of two in- 
dependent works on the subject: ‘‘ A Manual of Gregorian Chant ”’ 
and ‘‘La Musique Grégorienne,’’ in the series ‘‘ Les Musiciens 
Célébres’’ (Paris: H. Laurens, 6, Rue de Tournon, I9gf3). 
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ACCENT, generator of the melody, 14; of the notation, 27 

Alcuin, classification of the modes ascribed to him, 5; his votive mass of the 
Holy Trinity, 33 

Alleluya, amplified by the jubi/us, 14; repeated between the verses of psalms, 17; 
origin of the sequences, 23 

Alphabetical notation in the Montpellier manuscript, 54 

Ambrose (St.), introduced the Hymns into the Liturgy, 22 

Ambrosian chant, might be the primitive form of Gregorian chant, 35 

Ambrosianum, name given by St. Benedict to the Hymns of the principal 
hours, 22 

Antiphon, origin and development, 18 sqq. 

Antiphonal Psalmody, 17 ¢ 

Antiphonale Missarum, practically intact after St. Gregory, 37; Officii, easily 
admits new chants, 41 

Aquitanian neums, derived from the accents, 27 

Arsis and thesis, elements of rhythm, 11 


Binary and ternary rhythm, 21 sqq. 


Cantillation, vocalises performed by the Jews on the musical accents of the 
Hebrew texts of the Bible, 36 

Cantor, his high rank in cathedrals and monasteries in the Middle Ages, 43 

Charlemagne, his activity in favour of the Roman chant, 33, 39 

Chartres, important MS. with rhythmical signs in the library, 40 

Cimello, Italian musician, sixteenth century. His ideas on the reformation of 
plainchant, 48 

Commemoratio brevis, shows what Psalmody was in the tenth century, 21 

Coussemaker, discovers the origin of the neumatic notation, 26 

Cranmer, wanted the chant to be syllabic, 13 

Cursus, combination of accents at the end of phrases, 16 


Danjou, discovers the Montpellier MS., 54 
Diastematic notation, origin and development, 28, 29 


Egbert, Archbishop of York, witnesses to the connection of St. Gregory with the 
chant, 34 


Fétis, his opinion on the origin of neums, 26 
Gamut, origin of the name, 4 


Gastoué, a pertinent remark on the way we are to read the theoretical writers, 44 
68 
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Great Britain, one of the first countries to receive the chant of St. Gregory, 37 

Greek chants in Latin books, 37 

Greek music, its diatonic scale kept in plainchant, 3 sqq. 

Gregory the Great, St., the compiler of the Roman chant, 33 sqq. 

Gregory XIII., and the correction of plainchant books, 49 

Guéranger, Dom, Abbot of Solesmes; to him is due the restoration of the chant 
in the nineteenth century, 54, 58 sqq. 

Guidetti, canon of St. Peter’s in Rome, author of the Diveciorium Chori, 47 

Guy of Arezzo, to him is due the stave of four lines, 29 


Hebrew chants, how far they have influenced plainchant, 35, 36 
Hermesdorff, one of the pioneers in the restoration of the chant, 57 
Hymns, origin and rhythm, 22 


Jausions, Dom, the first monk of Solesmes to study the manuscripts of Gregorian 
chant, 59 : 

John the Deacon ascribes to St. Gregory the compilation of the Antiphoner, 33 

Jubilations, their origin and use, 13 sqq. 

Jumilhac, Dom, author of an interesting book on plainchant in the seventeenth 
century, 53 


Lambillotte, one of the pioneers of the restoration of the chant, 55 
Liber Gradualis of Dom Pothier, reproduces the chant of the MSS., 60 


Mechlin, one of the ‘‘ truncated ” editions, principles after which it was made, 56 

Medicean edition, the type of the truncated editions; its first appearance in 
1614-15, 51; its reimpression at Ratisbon in 1871, 60 

Mélodies grégoviennes, the masterpiece of Dom Pothier, in which the solution 
of all questions is foreseen, 59, 60 

Mocquereau, Dom, founder of the Solesmes School, 61; founds the Paléographie 

_ musicale, 61; publishes the Liber Usualis, 62 
Motets, one of the causes of the decadence of plainchant, 49 


Nisard, tries to explain the neums, 26; edits two shortened editions, 56 
Notation of Gregorian chant, 26 sqq. 
Notker, monk of St. Gall, writes the first sequences, 23 


Paléographie musicale, started by Dom Mocquereau, in order to bring the 
libraries within reach of everybody, 61; see also 27, 42 ! 

Palestrina, commissioned by Gregory XIII. to correct the chant, 49; gives up 
the attempt, 50; undertakes a new correction which is lost, 50, 51_ 

Paroissien, or Liber Usualis, published by Dom Mocquereau in 1903, gives the 
result of the most recent research of the Solesmes School, 62; over 2,000 
of its variant readings admitted into the Vatican Gradual, 63 __ 

Pius “et his Motu proprio, vi., 60; decides to have an Official edition of the 
chant, 63 

Plainsong and Medieval Music Society, v 

Plato, his definition of rhythm, 9 ; 

Pothier—the restorer of Gregorian chant—publishes Les Mélodies grégoviennes, | 
59; the Liber Gradualis, 60; presides over the Commission for the Vatican 
edition, 63 

Proses, in Responsories, 25 
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Psalmody, 16 sqq 
Pustet, re-edits oe Medicean, 60 


Reims and Cambrai, an imperfect edition of the chant after the MSS., 55 

Rhythm of Gregorian chant, 9 sqq. 

Rhythmical signs: are found in four classes of MSS., 40; are used in ‘the 
Solesmes editions of the Vatican books, 63 

Romanus, a Roman cantor to whom the rhythmical signs are ascribed, 71 


Schola Cantorum, founded by St Gregory the Great, 33; supplies England 
with teachers, 38 

Schools of Chant, ‘Aix-la-Chapelle, 38; Metz, 39; St. Gall, zbzd.; Canterbury, 38; 
Wearmouth, 38, 44 

Sequences, a development of the Alleluya jubilus, 23 

Society of the Faith, v 

Solesmes, School of, its beginning under the direction of Dom Mot 61; 
its way of working, 62 


Theoretical writers, their qualities and defects, 44 sqq. 

Tonality of Gregorian chant, 3 sqq. 

Tropes, rhythmical compositions interpolated in liturgical pieces, 24 
Tutilo, a monk of St. Gall, the first author of the Tropes, 24 


Value of notes in plainchant, 12 
Vocalises in plainchant, 13 
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